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CHAPTER LI. 


Nous revenons a nos moulons—The reader is instructed in the way 
to get on—Laura entertains aristocratical nutions—what ts 
duced in the epigastric region of fancy foolmen—a tall 
does towards her what most mortals do towards themselves, 
takes her wants—how to judge of a man’s master. 


pro- 
man 
mts- 


We have done great injustice to Laura Longmore—-we have left 
her for three or four chapters without saying one single word of her 
fate and fortuncs; and even now, reader, we can but bestow a short 
space upon her, as we are hurrying rapidly towards the end of the 
first part of the chevalicr’s memoirs, and to the sad consummation of 
that history with which his adventures have been so intimately 
bound up. We left Laura Longmore then, pretty Laura Longmore, 
running over the corner of a ploughed field, towardsa village church 
which rose up irom some trees at a little distance. Her course was 
the image of human life, reader, or rather of human desires, for ea- 
ger'to get at her object, Laura’s delicate smal] feet tripped rapidly 
over the furrows, stumbling at this clod, tumbling over that ridge, 
sinking into the soft ground, and cutting themselves against the 
hard stones, till she found, as every one else wilt find, if they try, 
that, The way to get on quichly, is not to go too fast. Itisa 
sage apothegm, reader, which | commend to your kindly considera- 
tion. If you be young you have it to learn, if you be old you have 
learnt it already. 

She slackened her pace towards the end of the ficld, she picked 
her steps from ridge to ridge, and she made twice the way in the 
same time that she made before. At the end of the field, as I have 
before aseured the reader, there was a small path crossing a clover 
field, and then a hedge with a stile, and then another field with two 
men ploughing in it. While she was going through the clover field, 
Laura continued in a great fright, with her heart beating at a terri. 
ble rate, and her eyes every two or three steps turned over her shoul. 
der to see if the madman was pursuing her; but when she had 
crossed the stile and saw the two laborers, she asked herself whe- 
ther she should run up to them and claim their protection, or pro- 
ceed straight-forward to the villaze which was now close at hand, 
and seek shelter in the first house she could find. She determined 
upon the latter course, for notwithstanding all she had heard and 
read of, concerning the higher orders of society, she had gut a notion, 
which, perhaps, was not quite so incorrect after all as it may appear 
at first sight in this democratic age—that the spirit of chivalry is not 
altogether extinct in the bosomsof the gent!emen of England, and 
that it is no bad thing in its way when one can find it. 

She walked on then, and passed through « gate into a little 
country lane with a hedge on cither side. Soon after, she came to 
another gate, but this was of a different kind, for it was of that 
size, Shape, and complexion, which usually gives extrance to the 
grounds of a gentleman’s house. It was a neat, fresh painted gate, 
pleasant to look upon, and it led intoa nice gravel walk about a 
hundred yards in length, at tle end of whica one came to a carriage 
sweep and the door of a house with a ‘itile painted porch covered 
with ivy. Laura Longmore looked jour or five times at the bell be- 
= she could make up her Mind to ring it, but at length thinking, 

Surely no gentleman wiil refuse me shelter and protection,” she 
took heart of grace and gave it a good pull. 

The bell rang loud enoug's, but it was unsuccessful in bringing 
any respondent to the door, Laura determined to iry again alter 
wailing some five niitgutes, and this time she succeeded in bring- 
ing forth a tall, grivy, 5 ipercitious.looking man, in a grey coat wth 
brass battone, baring in the centre of them the head of some sort 
of beast, such as never was, and probably never will be seen in 
living form, upon the earth. tall footman looked at the young 
lady fro M head to foot, and secing that she was dressed in somewhat 
anomalous apparel, ne instantly conceived that it was an excellent 
Op Portunity of venting some of that superabundant insolence which 


@ generated in large quo 


titiee in the er 


yastric region, just be- 


| tween the spleen and the liver of all fancy footmen, and is supposed 
| to proceed from drinking strong ale and the ends of bottles of Ma- 
deira, together with the relics of patties er vol-au vents. 

“You seem in a mighty hurry, good w. man,” said the tall foot. 

| man; ‘* pray what may be your very pressing business, and who do 
you want?” 

Now the last question was a puzzling one to Laura Longmore, for 
as she had not the most distant idea of whose was the door at which 
she stood, she could by no means specify ‘he person whom she wish- 
ed to cece, 

I desire to speak either to your master or your mistress,” she re- 
plied, after a little hesitation, taking it for granted that every house 
had cither a master or a mistress. 

| The man grinned contemptuously. 

‘* My lady is not up,” he said, “and won't be up for this three 
hours; and as for my master the doctor, the reverend gentloman’s 
busy, and won’t like to be disturbed for such a one as you—though 
he has no objection to a pretty face either.” 

“IT should wish to see him, nevertheloss,” 

| more, somewhat indignant. 
1 am.” 

‘No, no,” replied the man, with a sneer, ‘ there’s no mistake, J 
sce What you are well enough, It’s you have come to the wrong 
house, young woman, so you may take your letter, or petition, or 
whatever it ‘s, somewhere else. My master’s not sucha fool-as to 
| attend to any thing like that. If he did see you he would only com. 

mit you for a vagrant, sv you had better be off.” 

Poor Laura burst into tears, but the fancy footman continued — 

“Come, come, don’t stand blubbering there. If you want a fool’s 
house where you'll be listened to, you must walk a mile down the 
lane, there you'll see a place on the right-hand side with a flower 
garden round it. It belongs to an oddity, who'll damn your eyes, 
and most likely give you half a guinea. Nobody was ever turned 
| away there, for the servants are as big fools as the master.” 

Thus saying, he went in and shut the door, and Laura rotrent- 
ed down the gravel walk, resolved to take her way to what he 
called the fool’s house, not doubting that, perhaps she had cscaped 
worse treatment by not seeing the tall footman’s reverend master; 

for if the Spanish proverb be a true one—‘‘tell me the man’s com. 
| pany and I will tell you the man,” we might with almost equal 
| Justice say in England, “Show me the servant, and I will tell you 
| the master.” 


replied Laura Long. 
“T rather suspect you mistake what 


CHAPTER LIT. 


The temper of Moonlight—A Corn-Law lecture—The Chevalier in 
the way—Mr. Darius undertakes more than he can menage—A 
shocking mistake. 


Having now done justice to Laura Langmore, though not that araple 
justice which our hearts would prompt us to show to one so sweet and 
amiable, we must turn to a person no less important whom we left in » 

| certain chamber of Outrun Castle. 

The chevalier stood tapping his boot with his riding cane. 

| not astonished at the determination of Jerry Tripe. 
not astonished. 


He was 
No, reader, he was 
To be astonished at any thing was quite out of the cool, 
calm, reasoning character of the Chevalier de Lunatico. Wel admirars 
| ig the motto of the moon. Look at the light of the beautiful planet, 
render, there is nothing like astonishment in that! it floods 
the landscape before your eyes, picking out tower and town, wood and 
Dark shadows and t right lights there but it is all 
Look at it as it dances upon yon sparkling 
sea: light and brilliant as melie d diamonds | there 


no- 


Look at it as 


stream. are, cool, 


tranauil and contemplative. 


it certainly is, but #ti 


: ful fulness in it—nothing sudd —— 
is a graceful peacefulness in it ing sud 


— ing start 
nothing st ; 


thing baving the least affinity with surprise. No, no, the Chevalier de 


| Lunatico could not be astonished at any thing ; the von-light that was 
in him prevested that. He stood tapping his boot then, as we have 
said, with his riding cane, saying to bimeell, * Well, we will see, My 
| friend, Jeremiah, you shall proces dto the county ja }, and, eover, 
vou «hall bave the benefit of atrial. Then if you still remain ol lurute, 


| 

| what's to be done with you next ? Why I must send you to 
b } 

noose, for undoutted!y, under those circumstances, you will we 1 de- 

I - b 


moor, 


I 
a-rve a ticket.’ =" 
| As he thus paused and thought, the door opened, and a thin atrabilion» 
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looking gentleman sauntered in with a somewhat languid and lack-a-dai- 
sical air. He looked at the chevalier with that sort of glance which an 
Englishman always bestows upon any unfortunate stranger he may chance 


to find in the same house with himself—a sort of “ Are-you-a-pick- | 


pocket ?”” expression of countenanee. With a great deal of shyness, 


a great deal of apprehension, and a great deal of self-sufficiency in it | 


—a kind of mithradate composed of many things, and a perfect antidote 
to all low acquaintances. The chevalier returned the glance with his 
usual cool composure, having that light touch of superciliousness in it, 


which his high functions and great powers very well justified ; but Mr. | 
Winterton, for he was the personage who entered, immediately felt | 


under the influence of Mr. de Lunatico’s eye a strong inclination to 
approximate himself to his diplomatic neighbor, and being also moved 
by another passion called hunger, he said in a sweet and rmelifluous 
tone— 

“Pray, sir, can you tell me if breakfast is ready?” 


‘‘ T am not aware,” replied the Chevalier de Lunatico} “ but, it does | 


appear to me that you have some need of what the French call ‘ restau- 
ration.’ ”’ 

“Indeed, I have,” cried Mr. Winterton, feelingly. ‘ The fact is, we 
have all been suffering diabolically during the night by a certain spas- 
‘modic affection, for which I can find no appropriate term in the English 
language, but which was called by the Romans, ‘ J’ormina.’”’ 

“ Ab,” said the chevalier, “‘ you mean the gripes.” 

‘ Precisely,” said Mr. Winterton. 

‘“* And may I ask,” said the chevalier, ‘“‘ what was the cause of this 
complaint?” 


“If it had affected myself alone,” said Mr. Winterton, “I might have | 


conceived that it was indignation at the manner in which the verses I 
recited were received, but every one in the whole hcuse was as ill as my- 
self.”’ ; 

“‘ Do you not think,” said the chevalier, in a philosophical tone, “ that 
your verses might give them the gripes, and their inattention give them 
to you? I have known such an effect in verses before. Recollect there 
are certain causes which act and re-act upon each other.” 

“No, sir, no,” cried Mr. Winterton, highly indignant; “ my verses, 
were upon the infamous corn-laws, those horrible and detestable laws 
which starve the millions, and they were of such a sublime and affecting 
nature that they might touch the bowels of the most hard-hearted.” 

“‘ That is exactly the effect I attribute to them,” replied the chevalier ; 





ee ee 
“Nonsense,” cried Mr. Winterton; “he is a poor devil who can 

scarcely live. You never heard of such a thing as a farmer making 
fortune. 

“Indeed !” replied the chevalier. ‘ Then let me ask you anothe- 
| question. Are there most people employed in manufactures or in agri- 

culture ?” 
‘In agriculture, of course,” replied his companion. 
“And is the home trade or the foreign trade in your manufactures the 
| fost important ?” asked the chevalier. 

Oh, the home trade, of course,” replied Mr. Winterton. 

“ Ha,” said the chevalier, “ I understand the matter now perfectly.— 
The manufacturer makes an immense profit by his goods, and pays his 
artizans as little as possible. He wishes to make his profits more and to 
| pay his artizans less, and in this laudable endeavor he is frustrated by 

the protection given to the farmer for the expense and labor he has been 
| at in cultivation, and the taxes he is obliged to pay. It is a very great 
pity, indeed, that in order to reduce tne wages of his workmen, and 
thereby increase the sale of his goods that he cannot ruin both agricultu- 
rist and land-owner altogether. Why does he not get all his workmen 
to 1ise suddenly some dark night and butcher all the farmers aud land-- 
lords throughout the countay in their sleep? That would be the plan we 
should follow in the moon, I think; for you see lunatics would never 
| take into consideration that by destroying the farmers and landlords we 
| should ruin the home trade. Why don’t your friends do so?” 

“Oh, no, no,” replied Mr. Winterton, “ we manage much better than 
that. You forget there are troops in the country, and laws, and magis- 
trates: no, no; what we do is, we tell the artizans that if we get the corn 
laws abolished they will have cheap bread. We tell them moreover, that 
cheap bread will not produce the least diminution in their wages. Then 
we go and tell the House of Commons that cheap bread will produce 
lower wages, and lower wages cheap goods; and cheap goods extended 
markets ; and if we find that the House of Commons won't listen to us, 
we take every opportunity of making the people discontented. We make 
them buy at our shops, and pay them their wages as seldom as possible 


| in order that they may run in debt, and when the market is glutted we 
_ do not decrease the number of hours that they work so as to diminish the 


production; but we decrease the price we pay per piece, so that we get 


| the same quantity of stuff but pay them less for it; and then whatever we 
| do that depresses or grieves them, we say, ‘ It is all the corn laws,’ and 


‘but pray let me hear a little more of these corn-laws, my dear sir.— | 


Some of your laws are funny things in this country, I know.” 

“Why, you must understand,” said Mr. Winterton, “ that those ras- 
cals, the farmers, in time of war, when we could get little or no grain 
from any other part of the world, Jaid out a great deal of money in im- 
proving the land and rendering it capable of supplying the whole country, 
or well nigh the whole country, with corn. Well, then, we have a heavy 
national debt, and the farmer is obliged to pay in taxes his share of the 
interest. Thus, you see what, between what he has spent himself, like 
a fool as he was, and what other people have spent for him, it is utterly 
impossible that he can produce corn at the same price as foreign farmers 
can produce it, and that if the ports were open for foreign farmers to 
throw in their corn, the English farmer must be ruined, and go to the 
dogs or the devil.’”’ 

“A very pleasant consummation for him,” said the chevalier. 

“Well,” continued Mr. Winterton, “such being the case you see, a 
set of rogues and fools have tried to prevent that by putting duties upon 


} 


assure them that we are deeply distressed and anxious to improve their 
condition, that we commiserate their sufferings, and are grieved beyond 
all conception at their starvation ; but that a horribly corrupt parliament 
will not sweep away the corn laws for fear of ruining the farmers and de- 
stroying the home trade. Thus we urge them on till some time or an- 
other they will rise and make such an outcry that all the members of 
both houses of parliament will be frightened out of their wits, and sacri- 
fice at one blow the agricultural interests to that of the great manufac- 
turers. 

‘* But don’t you think,” said the chevalier, ‘“ that the artizans will find 


| you out, and when they rise, as you purpose, will attack the great manu- 


facturers first? I have generally remarked that people of that kind, 
when excited too far go direct to remedy the most pressing evil before 
they strike at the remote cause, and I should think that they would first 
attack and punish those who starve them by decreasing their wages be- 


| fore they carried their views any farther.” 


the entrance of foreign corn, so that the English farmer can just repay | 


himself. The moment the price gets high the duty falls, and in comes 
the foreign corn; so long as the price is low the duty is high, and foreign 
corn is kept eut.”’ 

“And what is the result ?” said the chevalier. 


“Why this,” replied Mr. Winterton, “ our manufacturers are obliged | 


to give higher wages to their laborers or artizans, or call them what you 
will, consequently they cannot produce goods at as cheap a rate as they 
otherwise could, consequently they cannot sell them so cheap to foreign 
nations, and consequently ——consequent]y——consequently me 

‘Go on.”’ said the chevalier. : 

“* Why, consequently they cannot make so much money,” said Mr. 
Winterton. 











‘“‘That’s a pity,”” said the chevalier. ‘I suppose, then, all your prin- | 


cipal manufacturers are terribly poor devils, without a shilling in their 
pockets to bless themselves 7?” 


«Oh, dear, no,” cried Mr. Winterton; indignantly, ‘they are as rich | 


as Cicesus, rolling in wealth! They do occasionally ruin themselves with 
over speculation and over production, it is true; but in general they are 
made of money. That's the reason I am fond of them.” 


“Then, I suppose,” said the chevalier, “they are in fact a race of | 


wealthy philanthropists who originally set out with immense property, 
and daily see it decreasing in their efforts to encourage manufactures by 
carrying on trade even at a loss to themselves. They all begin trade, of 
course, with five or six hundred thousand pounds in their pockets ?”’ 
| “Oh, dear, no,” replied Mr. Winterton, ‘ you are mistaken altogether : 
in almost every instance they have been the artizans of their own fortune 
—a noble reputation, sir. I scarcely know one instance in which either 
the actual mill-owner or his father did not either commence business with 
‘ittle or nothing, or borrowed his capital to begin with.” 

** And now they are rolling in riches ?’’ said the chevalier. 

“Exactly,”’ replied Mr. Winterton. 

‘ But the farmer of course is still more wealthy,” 


said Mr. de Lunatico. | 


‘Indeed! do you think so?’’ cried Mr. Winterton, in a terrible per- 
spiration. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the chevalier; ‘and so much amI convinced 
of it that I will beg you to present these tickets to the principal persons 
who are moving in this matter, as they are decided subjects of the moon, 
and their presence is required at St. Luke’s. I will also beg you, my 
dear sir, to bestuw these other tickets upon those philosophical specula- 
tors who think that a great and heavy injury inflicted upon any large 
body of the inhabitants of any country can be really beneficial to any 
other part, especially those who have held such doctrines about the corn- 
laws; for by your own showing it seems quite clear to me that to do 
away those laws suddenly, and without some compensating reduction of 
taxation to the farmer, would ruin not only the chief agriculturist, but all 
the immense mass of people connected with agriculture, fiom the 
landlord to the laborer; while on the other hand, even the imme- 
diate gain would only be to a few hundred great manufacturers whose 
artizans would not be suffered to penefit in the slightest degree whatso- 
ever.” 

“ But ” said Mr. Winterton. 

‘“‘T understand what you are going to say,”’ said the chevalier, “and I 
do not in the slightest degree mean to assert that if there be a possibility 
of diminishing the general burdens which press upon all classes of the 
community alike, the amount of protection given to the farmer should not 
be diminished in that exact proportion; for the only pretext for affording 
him the protection he receives, seems to be the impossibility of his com- 
peting with countries where no such burdens exist. The dimunition of 
the protection would then be beneficial to all classes of the community, 
and be a blessing to the nation instead of a boon to a gorged and gree- 
dy few, who are already over wealthy and are only seeking to be more 
so. As it is, the motto upon their banners instead of cheap bread, ought 
to be semper avarus eget.” 

As the chevalier spoke a head was popped into the room, and was in- 

| stantly drawn back again. 

“Mr. Fitzurse with black whiskers and a black wig,’’ said the chevalier 
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The next moment Tom Hamilton's head was popped in and with- 
drawn; and a mieute after Mr. Darius put several feet of his length 
through the half-open door-way, saying, “‘ Winterton, Winterton, come 
here, I want to speak with you.” 

Glad of an excuse to get away from an unpleasant companion, Mr. 
Winterton bowed to the chevalier and quitted the recom. At the back 
of the door he found the three personages “hose sifccessive appearance 
and sudden occultation had been remarked by Mr. de Lunatico. They 
were all holding a busy consultatiyn together, Tom Hamilton saying, 
“ T tell you it is, I know him quite well. If he sees you he'll nose the 
whole matter.” 

“That demmed nose of his is long enough for any thing,” said Mr. 
Fitzurse; “ but he caen’t stop me if he does.” 

“ But he may tell your father, and your father can,”’ said Tom Hamil- 
ton. 
“« Well, I caen’t go without my breakfast,” said Mr. Fitzurse; “ I am 
peculiar queer about the head and stomach.” 

“Is there no other way into the breakfast room?”’ said Mr. Darius. 

“No,” answered the honorable scion ; ‘‘ that demmed fool, Tripe, told 
the footman to lay it in there.”’ 

“You go in, Mr. Darius,” said Tom Hamilton, ‘‘and wheedle him 
away into the library. Get up some story—you can easily do that.” 

“ In an instant,” said Mr. Darius, “you ensconce yourself at the bask 
of the staircase.” 

‘‘ Take care what you are about,” said Tom Hamilton, “I don’t know 
how, but that fellow gets one to tell him every thing in a minute.” 

“‘ Never fear, never fear,” said Mr Darius, with an air of conscious 
capacity, “if he gets me to tell him any thing but what I choose, he’s 
worse than Baron Garrow, Harry Brougham, or Charley Phillips,” and 
while the rest of the party took shelter underneath the staircase, he 
walked boldly in to confront the Chevalier de Lunatico. 

Thou art a bold man indeed, Mr. Darius, but, alas, how wonderfully 
does all thine impudence melt away under the great diplomatist’s coun- 
tenance. With his teeth shut, his lips slightly curled, his left eye some- 
what screwed up, and his pale, clear, dry skin slightly wrinkled, Mr. de 
Lunatico stood and gazed upon him with so meaning a face that Mr. Da- 
rius began to fancy he had heard the whole conversation through the 
decr. To give himself time to rally, the magnanimous Darius made the 
chevalier a low bow. The chevalier drew his two heels gracefully toge- 
ther, dropped his arms, and bowed his head as if he were going to dance 
a minuet. Mr. Darius found that that mode of attack would not do, and 
feeling his self-confidence beginning to oose out of the palms of his hands 
like the courage of Bob Acres, he determined to push a face; and ad- 
vancing gracefully, he said, “ Sir, I have some thing to show you.” 

“ Pray, sir, what is it?” said the chevalier. “ 

‘“‘ Why, nothing at all,” replied Mr. Darius, under the influence of the 
chevalier’s peculiar powers, ‘‘ but simply you know, sir,” he continued, 
making a great effort for a lie, ‘“‘ I am one of the gretest chemists that 
ever lived. When I was in the valley of Hunderabad, which you know 
is north and by west of Cabul about a hundred and twenty miles, I fright- 
ened the Rajah and all his court, and made them take me for a magician. 
With my grand electrical machine I showed them all the wonders of 
electrical magnetism. TL exhibited to them an immense mass of soft iron 
encircled by manifold plies of copper wire, and I made them all put their 
daggers and scimitars underneath it, and crying in a loud and solemn 
voice, ‘ Daggers and scimitars, stand up,’ [ united the wire to the electri- 
cal machine, and up stood all the daggers and scimitars on end. Then 
I cried, ‘ Daggers and scimitars lie down,’ and down they lay as flat as 
pancakes. But I did more, I made the magnet take up the great cannon 
of Hunderabad which weighs nine hundred tons, and fires a ball of nine 
hundred pound’s weight—just a pound to a ton you will remark. But 
moreover : 

“You told them a great many other lies,” said Mr. de Lunatico, qui- 





| 


| 
| 


chevalier, you know it’s a profound secret, and if they knew I had told 
they would eat me up.” 

“ A large mouthful, and not a savoury one,” said the chevalier; “ and 
now what was it you wanted to show me ?”’ 

“ Nothing at all,” replied the Mede, “‘ but just I wanted you to walk 
into another room, for the breakfast is in that one there, you see, and 
there’s no way into that room but through this, so ¢ 

“ Oh, I will walk into another room directly,” answered the chevalier, 
and taking up his hat he marched straight into the breakfast room, help- 


ed himself to a slice of ham, poured out a cup of coffee, and sat quietly 
down to the morning meal. 





CHAPTER LILI. 


Left in the lurch—The Peer’s magnanimity—The mistake confirmed 
The march of the forces—Hunt the Hare—Jerry caught. 


The second cup of coffee was finished, the second slice of ham had 
disappeared, and the Chevalier de Lunatico said to himself, ‘‘ upon my 
life, this doctor is so long I must go and seek him, or, at all events, ful- 
fil my mission. He must be an unskilful medico, this Mr. Longshanks. 
There is not a physician in all London who would not have killed his 
man in half the time.” 

Thus saying, he took up his hat, smoothed the crown of it thoughtfully 
with the sleeve of his coat, and was approaching the bell as if for the 
purpose of ringing it, when he suddenly heard the sounds of 

“Ugh, ugh, ugh! By jingo, that’s good—Damme, I’m better.— 
Where’s Tom Hamilton? Is he puting up in his room still? Where's 
Freddy—that’s to say, my nevy Judas? Where’s Jerry Tripe ?— 
Where are a'l the people? By jingo, I think they are ‘into thin air 
dissolved.’ ” 

“ Mr. Hamilton and Mc. Fitzurse have gone out, my lord,” replied 
a footman’s voice, ‘“ after having had a little coffee in the back kitchen. 
Jerry Tripe is in the pantry, and says he is rather qualmish.” 

“« And who the deuce have we got here?” cried the viscount entering 
the room ?”” By jingo, it’s my old friend, the chevalier. How d’ye do, 
how d’ye do, chevalier? you’re a gallant old cock as ever I should wish 
to see. So come sit down and have some breakfast. Help yourself and 
your friends will love ye.” 

“T have taken the lib&rty of helping myself,” replied the chevalier ; 
“ but, may I ask, where is Mr. Longshanks?” 

“Oh, he’s been gone this half hour,”’ replied the peer. ‘“ He told me 
there was nothing the matter with me but sin and indigestion, and went 
away ina huff. By jingo, I believe he was right, for a small glass of neat 
cogniac cured the indigestion, and as sin is a chronic complaint, it must 
have its own course.” 

“ He seems totally to have forgotten that he left me here then,’ said 
the chevalier. 

** Most likely, most likely,” replied the viscount; “ but how came you 
with him? Are you hunting incouples? By jingo, if you do that, chev- 
alier, what between you with your pistels, and he with his pill-box, there 
won’t be a live man left in the country. They'll call you death and the 
doctor as you go along. Ha, ha, ha, ha!”’ 

“T only met Mr. Longshanks by chance,” said the chevalier. 
coming with a message to your lordship.” 

“Oh, it’s to me this time,”’ cried the viscount. ‘ Well, what is it 7— 
The sandy lane ?—Half-past five o’clock in the morning? Well, by jingo, 
I’m quite ready !—Never minded a cool blaze in my life.” 

“ Your lordship mistakes the nature of my errand,” said the chevalier. 


“I was 


| “Lam sent here by the magistrates assembled at the Half Moon, in 


etly, ‘‘ just such as you are telling me at the present moment. Don’t | 


look fierce at me, sir. I never insult any man without being quite ready 
to give him satisfaction ; but be good enough, if you please, to tell me 
this moment, what you and my good friend Tom Hamilton, and my hon- 
orable friend Mr. Fitzurse have been concocting togethers” 

“Nay, my good sir—nay, my dear sir—nay, my honorable friend,” 
said Mr. Darius, in a state of much trepidation. 

‘I insist upon it,” said Mr. Lunatico ; “I should be sorry to have re- 
course to violent measures, but is 

“‘ Well, then,” said his long companion, “ if I am under compulsion I 
must tell. They are going this moment, that is to say, as soon as they 
have got some breskfast, to get a marriage licence fur Mr. Fitzurse, to 
be married to-morrow morning.” 

‘« Indeed !” exclaimed the chevalier, surprised and horrified. 
where is the bride ? 

“Oh, quite sure of that,” replied Mr. Darius, laughing, “ I saw her 
not a minute ago in the little room behind the dining-room.” 

‘“ And pray, may I ask, are all the parties willing?” demanded the 





“ Bat 


hevalier, fancyinz that it was of Laura Longmore Mr. Darius was talk- 
g all the time, for be it remarked that nobody could cheat the great 
liplomatist but himself. ‘“ No compulsion, | hope, sir.’ 


‘‘Oh dear, no—oh dear, no,” replied Mr. Darius, “a little fright and 
all that at one time, but now they are all quite content. By Jove, to see 
these young people you would think marriage was the finest thing in the 
vorld, nothing but laughing, and talking and squeezing of hands.” 

‘Frailty, thy name is woman,” said the chevalier after Hamlet. 

‘* But,” Mr Darius continued, “ you must not say a word, my dear 


the village of Outrun, to require that your lomship would immediately 
restore Miss Laura Longmore to her father, upon your consenting to do 
which all farther proceedings will be stayed. But if you refuse, a war- 
rant for your apprehension and that of your son, will be immediately 
issued, and likewise a warrant for searching Outrun Castle. I wait your 
lordship’s reply.” 

The viscount had turned even redder than usual in the face, and, to say 
truth, he looked excessively fierce, but the chevalier, as the reader well 
knows, was armed, and well prepared for all contingencies. He was as 
cool as a cucumber! and saw the angry spot upon the peer’s brow with 
as much equanimity as a Whig talks of the new poor law. 

“ By jingo, that’s good,” cried Lord Outrun. ‘“ Damme, the fellows 


| threaten me, do they. Tell them, with my compliments, that I will 


Are you quite sure that you have got the bride?” | 


give them no answer at all except at the lash of the horsewhip. Let 
them issue their warrant, and if they come here I’ll cudgel them all so 
soundly that ‘ Justice of Peace’ shall become another name for marmelade 
all through the country.” 

“ Might it not be better fer your lordship,” said the chevalier in an 
equable tone, ‘‘ to say that Miss Longmore is not here?” 

“No, by jingo, I won’t say any thing of the kind,” ssid his lordship. 
“ Tell them they’re a pack of nincompoops, and deserve the drubbing 
they shall certainly get if they come here.”’ 

‘“‘T have the honor of taking my leave,” said the Chevalier, making a 
low bow. 

The peer stuck his hands under his coat tails, and bowed with a stiff 
back, as far as his stomach would let him. The chevalier then retreated 
from the room, mounted his horse, and rode out through the park. 

“ She’a there,” said the chevalier to himself, after two or three minutes” 
consideration. ‘‘ How could the surgeon make such a mistake? She 
must be there I think. However, I'll ‘make assurance doubly sure,’ ’tis 
but a mile or two round,” and on the chevalier rode till he came up to 
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the gate of a certain house, which, if the reader had seen it, he would 
instantly have recognized as the dwelling-place of Mr. Longshanks. — 

There was a boy standing at the gate, performing the curious operation 
which is cailed lola; ing. There was fine simplicity in the expression 
of his countenance bordering upon the unideal, and the chevalier concei- 
ving him wo be a fit vehicie tor diplomatic communication, he entered into 
conversation with him without passing the gate. 

“ Pray, my man,” be said, “ can you do me the honor of telling me if 
&@ young lady named Miss Longmore is staying in this house ?” 

“J doan’t know,” replied the boy, “but I'll ax John,” and, without 
more ado, he walked off to the back door of Mr. Longshanks’ dwelling, 
and hallooed out as loud as he could bawl, ‘ John, here be a man a hoss- 
back, axing for Miss Longmore.” 

“Tell him she’s not here,” shouted a voice from within, and the youth 
returning to the gate answered the chevalier’s question by saying, * she 
bean’t here, she Lean’t here dd 
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toate amere nothing to -the right of the stile, gnd part of it broken 
own.” 

Some of the gentlemen, however, were accustomed to the hunting 
field, and when the infantry crossed the stile, two or three, amongst 
whom was Mr. Alderman Rotundity, leaped the park wall in great style, 
though it must be acknowledged that the alderman’s hat fell off, and his 
chest emitted a grunt like that of an Irish paviour ramming home a 
mass of granite. Worrel tuok over the other horses—some at a stand- 
ing, and some at a flying leap; and the chevalier excited the admira- 
tion of all by the graceful and high-flying manner in which he carried 
his horseflesh over the fence. The moment he had effected this feat, 
however, Mr. de Lunatico rode up to the side ofMr. Longmore, drew 
him a little apart from the rest of the company, and conversed with him 
for several minutes in alow but earnest tone. After some minutes’ con- 





| ference they called up Harry Worrel, but the very first words that were 


Now, had he stopped there, he would have done perfectly right; but | 


how few men are there in this world, or women either, who know where 
to stop, and the bumpkin with an exercise of the inductive faculties, 
which no one had a right to expect from him, added to the information 
he conveyed the words, “she be gone back again | fancy.” 


spoken to him had much the same effect as a spark into a pound of gun- 
powder. To use the expression of the antique gentlemen who wrote 
about a hundred years ago, the animal spirits flew in an instant from the 


| heart to the surface, making him dig his spurs deep into his horse’s side, 


This was something more than hypothesis, it almost approached the | 


dignity of a theory, for the youth had seen Miss Longmore the day pre- 
ceding in that identical garden, and knew herto be Miss Longmore. He 


which jumped some six feet high incontinent, and at the same time he 
exclaimed in a tone that carried his words half over the park, “ It’s a 
lie !—Iv's a lie, chevalier,” he added more calmly after a moment's con- 


| sideration, ‘and if you'll show me this tall man you talk of, I’ll break 


was now told that she was not there by good and competent authotity. 


What conclusion could he anive at but that she was gone? and, there- 


fore, the only unsapported part of the whole assertion was conveyed in | 


the words, “ back again.” 

The chevalier instantly turned round his horse, and cantered away over 
the moor till he reached the village of Outrun, where he soon stood in 
the midst of his admiring friends. 

“] insist upon the order being issued immediately,” said Mr. Long- 
more, as soon as he had heard Mr. de Lunatico’s statement. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, there must be no more delay. 
corpulscles of which she is compoved are the same as those of which I 
am formed, and though she is detached from me physically, she is natu- 
rally as much mine as my arm, or my leg, or my foot, till I give her away 
to somebody else. I, therefore, claim my property unjustly withheld 
from me.” 

“Well, well, my dear sir, well, well,’, said Alderman Rotundity “ do 


not agitate yourself, the warrant shall be issued immediately, and we will | 
g° in a body to put it in execution, till we can say too, ‘fair Laura, eripe | 


turpi colla juvgo.’”’ 

“ Hang the man’s latin,” 
clerk? Let’s set about the business at once—it will be a famons thing 
to have a peer in the lock-up ; Lut if we don’t mind how we conduct this 
here business, we shall get intoa mess. They're a devillish cunning set 
at Outrun Castle, and if they hear of our commng, will be off before we 
come.” 

“ Let us be as quick as possible,” said ancther magistrate, “ and let 
no one whisper in the village what we are going to do.” 

* Do you hear, every body?” cried Mr. Rotundity—“ quid de quoque 
wiro, et cui dicas sepe caveto.” 

“I'll get some stout fellows to go with us,’ 
“ Lord Oatrun is more likely to fight than run.” 

“You are right there, my young friend,” replied the chevalier; “ the 


old gentleman showed not the slightest intention of employing the better | 


part of his valor. The only person who is likely to run is a certain friend 
of mine called Jeremiah Tripe.” 

* Oh, the old scougire], 1 know him,” cried every magistrate present 
—* one of the greatest rogues in Europe.’ 


“¢ Precisely,” suid the chevalier, “ and as I have a little affuir to settle | 


with him myself, I will beg leave to charge him before you, gentlemen, 


with the respectable and chivalrous crime of highway robbery. I am 


ready to swear to the charge, and beg you will issue your warrant ac- | 


cordingly.” 

The magistrates stared, but after having done so sufficiently, they each 
and all recollecied that sundry persons had been stopped and robbed in 
the very sandy lane that ran under the wall of Outrun Park. The charge 


was then formally taken, the warrant issued, the constables collected, a | 
few specials sworn in under apprehensions of a riot, and the whole par- | 


ty, headed by the parish beadle, set off for Qutrun Castle. A number of 
litle boys and girls followed to complete the procession, and several of 
them breught the edge of their thumbnail to the tip of their nose, and 
stretched out the litte finger in rather an unseemly manner. 

“ The best way is over the stile,” cried Harry Worrel; “ we shall get 
there in half the time.” 

“No, no, let us go round by the regular gates,” cried Mr. Pudden- 
stream, * it’s mere dignified.’ 

“ Nonsense,” cried another, “ speed is what we want, not dignity.” 

“T's as far one way as another,” said a fat old gentleman. ‘ 

"Castor sciat, an Ducilis plus, Brundusium Numici melius via 
ducat, an Api,” said Mt Rotundity. 

“ But who 1s to take the horses over?” said one more honest than the 
rest, touching at once unon what had been the sticking point with them 
all. “Mr. Deputy Popeseye here isn’t fond of flying leaps I should 


think.” 


“ Heaven forbid,” said Mr. Deputy Popescye, patting his fat stomach, | 


“T should bave the boys taking me for a balloon.” 
*J'll lea the horses, I'll leav the horses,” said Harry Worrel; “the 


| 


every one of his long bones for saying it.” 

Just at that instant one of the constables exclaimed, “ There he goes ! 
there he goes!” 

“Who, who, who?” cried a dozen voices at once. 

“Jerry Tripe,” cried the constable running. 

“ Jerry Tripe,” shouted a magistrate, trotting. 

“ Jerry Tripe,” exclaimed Harry Worrel galloping. 

“ Tailyho,” cried a squire waving his hat in the air; and off they al? 


| set like madmen, scouring over the park with as much speed as they 


My child is a part of myself, the | 


said Mr. Puddenstream, “ where’s the | 


said Harry Worrel.— | 





severally could command. 

It was a great and glorious sight to see. Jerry Tripe had a start of 
three hundred and fifty yards ut least, the castle was at half a mile dis- 
tant, the ground was broken, full of trees, stunted hawthorns and Jitde 
pools of water; there was a carriage road cut through’a deep scarcel 
seen ravine between him and his pursuers; beyond that was a brp 
| somewhat profound but not very broad, and about fifty yards from the 
| house was a ha-ha, with a bridge and an iron gate upon it. Jerry knew 
every inch of the ground, every stock or stump, and path, and turn and 
bend; and after a moment’s consideration of his belly and his legs, he 
| determined he would give his pursuers a good run at all events, and off 
he set at the top of his speed. On rushed the hunt after him, the men 

on foot spreading out to intercept him whichever way he turned, the men 
on horseback pushing straight at the ravine, and Jerry taking every ad- 
vantage of the ground, twisting, turning, and putting oll sorts of obsta- 
} 

‘ 
} 


cles between himself and the pursuers. Up like lightning they came to 

the top of the bank above the road, but here sad was the disarray that 
| ensued. Deputy Popesey’s horse, seeing faither than his master, sud- 
| denly halted in full gallop, and started back, upon which the deputy, to 
| show his indignation of such cowardice, flew over the animal’s head, 
like a shell out of a mortar, fell with a squelch in his stomach on the 
road, and rolled about for several minutes like an overthrown ninepin. 
| Mr. Rotundity, warned in time, rode round half a mile, the chevalier 
guided his horse slantingly down the bank, a number of squires and jus- 
tices paused and looked over, the constables scrambled down and ecram- 
bled up, and Harry Worrel leaped hia horse down, and then forced him 
| up the other side, nearly breaking his neck in so doing. By this time, 
| however, Jerry had recovered all that they had gained upon him from the 
| first start, and still he was running on. Harry and he reached the bridge 
almost at the same moment, but Jerry banged the little iron gate in his 
pursuer’s face, and thinking himself safe, lolled his tongue out of his 
| mouth. The horse, however, almost as eager as his rider, cleared the 

gate at a standing leap, and the next instam Jerry's collar was grasped 

tight in Harry Werrel’s powerful hand. 
| “Ah, this serves me right,” said Jerry Tripe, “ for you are the only 
| man I ever really injured, Master Harry, but if you'll befriend me I'l 
make up for all.” 

CHAPTER LIV. 

The Fortress summoned—a parley—a new way of teaching magis- 

trates to consider a question cooly—hard conditions—the surprise. 


| Nosooner was Jerry Tripe caught than the constables were upon 
| him ; one seized him and another seized him, and to see the etrength 
with which they held him, one would have supposed that he was 
some new-caught Sampson, and they a swarm of pigmy Philistines. 
Jerry made no resistance in the least, however, but as the chevalier 
cantered up, the prisoner gave him a rueful look, say ing, “I know 
who to thank for this.” 
| **You have nobody to thank but yourself,” replied the chevalier, 
| and bending down his head, added, “ you know the conditions, it’s 
not too late even now.” 

“Pil think about it,” said Jerry Tripe, in the same low tone, “ but 
| you must come and speak with me.” 
| “Twill, | will,” replied the chevalier, and the rest of the party 
| riding up, this interesting conversation dropped. 


**Now, my dear young friend,” said Mr. de Lanctico, turning to 
Harry Worrel, * I have particular reasons for wishing you to remain 
and keep guard with a constable over this worthy individual.” 
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* Nut I,” cried Harry Worrel, ‘I em into the castle ; till Laura 
is found I devote myself to one object alone.” 

** Harry Worrel, Harry Worrel,” cried Mr. Longmore, over whose 
mind Mr. de Lunatico had established the most complete influence, 
“if youdon’t do as the chevalier teils you, you shall not have her at 
all. Mark my words, Harry, you know I’m a determined old gentle- 
man, and as Sir Walter Scott’s Bohemian saye, * By the great Al- 
diboran | will keep my word.’ ” 

Harry Worrel looked as one mizht suppose an eel going to be skin. 
ned wou!d look if he knew what it was about, but still he dared not 
dicobey, for till the ring was upon Laura's finger, he felt he should be 
standing upon very uncertain ground. 

This matter being settied, the whole party marched forward in 
battle array along the terrace to the great door of Outran Castle, 
having the cavalry in the centre, and the infantry in the wings. 
Wher, they reached the doorway one of the constables advanced and 
rang the bell. Three footmen and a valet immediately presented 
themselves, and the storming party prepared for battle, when, to the 
surprise of all, the valet said in a mellifluous voice, * Pray, walk in, 
gentlemen, my lord expects you ; he is very unwell, and has been 
obliged to retire tohis room since breakfast, but he will receive you 
in his own apartment.” 

“ Oh, very well, very well,” said Mr. Puddenstream, willing to 
put himself forward on all oceasions, ‘ which is the way, which is 
the way ?” and dismounting from iis horse he took the lead of the 
party, and wes followed by Mr. Longmore and the rest of the mag- 
istrates, the constables remaining without. 

Mr. Deputy Popeseye came next, not belonging to the county, and 
he was succeeded by the Chevalier de Lunatico who was present as 
a@ mere spectator. 

“ This way, gentlemen, this way,” said the valet of Mr. Fitzurse, 
who, in the absence of Jerry Tripe, did the honors of the house, 
** please to follow me,” and, with a jaunty step, he led the way through 
the great hall to the grand staircase. 

Mr. de Lunatico remarked, as something rather curious, that the 
footmen who had been marshalled in the hall followed the rest of the 
party and brought up the rear. He asked himself what was the 
meaning thereof. Did the viscount really and truly propose to thrash 
the magistrates as he had threatened 7? But when he counted eight 
men besides himself, he judged that three footmen, a valet, and a 
noble lord would not be sufficient for the operation. He prepared him- 
self, however, for all events, grasped his riding cane tightly by the 
middle, and kept a sharp eye upon everything that took place. 

Up the grand staircase, then, they mounted, three and three abreast, 
and along the corridor in the same order. Had any of those present 
been well acquainted with the locality, they would have perceived at 
once that they Were not proceeding towards the viscount’s ordinary 
bedchamber, for instead of stopping at the first floor, they ascended 
to the second, and it certainly did strike some of them as rather odd 
that the noble lord should domicile himself on an upper story, where 
neither the farniture nor decorations were at all equal to those below. 
Still, however, the valet walked forward along a wide corridor 
which led between two ranges of c!ambers towards a large pair of 
doors at the end, which he threw wide open. Immediately this was 
done, they perceived before them a small anterdom some twelve feet 
long by ten feet broad, beyond which was another pair of folding 
doors, likewise open, exhibiting the interior of another chamber, in 
whieh was beheld, exactly facing them, Viscount Outrun, Baron 
Fitzurse seated in a large armchair with his red nighteap on his head. 
On either side of him stood his coachman and under coachman in 
state liveries. The peer himself seemed to the chevalier tu be hol- 
ding the end of a rope in his hand, and the same was the case with 
each of his attendant satellites. 

* Now the parties are pretty equal,’’ said the chevalier to himself, 
“ and the tug of war seems approaching.” 

On tripped the valet through the anteroom with a somewhat accel. 
erated step, saying, ‘ The magistrates, my lord.” Ona followed the 
worshipful gentlemen, three abreast, with the same stately step as 
before. The chevalier hung a little behind, not that he was fright. 
ened, dear reader, but that he was a prudent man, anxious to see 
what would come next. He did see in a moment, for as soon as 
Mr. Paddenstream, Mr. Rotundity, and Mr. Longmore were two 
thirds of the Way coross the ante-room, three uiuer magistrates half 
way across it, Mr. Deputy Popeseye and another magistrate just 
within the doors, and the chevalier’s own foot hanging over the 
threshold, up started the peer, crying, “ Haul away,” and pulling at 
the rope in his hand with all his might. 

Each of the coachmen did the same, there was the sound of bolts 
withdrawn, and in an ins'ant the fl voring, Separating in the centre, 
fell down lke two flaps of a table, precipitating the whole bench into 
a deep tank filled to the brim with water. Some fell upon their faces, 
some upon their backs, but all scrambled up on end in a minute, and 
there they stood, the tall ones up to their shonldors, the short ones up 
to their necks. The stiff pigtail of Mr. L mgmore, softened by the 
liquid, rested languidly upon the surface, the wig of Mr. Pudden. 
stream fl ,ated here and there, whirled round in the eddies eaused by 
the immersion, and the rushing of the waters with the panting of eight 





hapless magistrates, and the laughter of the footmén and coachmen, 
raised euch a hubbub that the chevalier could only hear the peer 
shouting, while he held his stomach with both his hands to prevent it 
from bursting with laughter. ‘* There they are, by jingo, there they 
are. Did you ever see such fat fish in your life? It’s enough te 
make a man live a hundred years to see them.” 

At the same moment, however, the chevalier, whose caution had 
proved his safeguard, perceived one of the footmen approaching him 
with » hat he conceived to be an intention of treating him to the same 
sort uf bath, and consequently he set his back against the wall, rais- 
ed his riding cane, and said, * Keep off or | knock you down.” 

The footinan did keep back, and the same moment the viscount’s 
voice was heard exclaiming, ** Silence! Every one be quiet. Now 
you shall see St. Anthony preaching te the fishes.” 

Thus saying, he advanced to the side of the tank, took off his red 
velvet night-cap, and bowed threé times to the magistrates in the 
water below. 

“* My dearly beloved friends,” he said, ‘‘ hearing that you were co. 
ming upon an expedition which required coolness and discrimination 
I have prepared for you a reception which will chill all the fiery an 
hasty particles of your blood, and restore you to that sfate of cold in- 
difference which is becoming the judges an! magistrates of a great 
nation ." 

‘* D——n take me out of this place,” cried Mr. Puddenstream. 

** You shall repent of this, you shall repent of this,” cried Mr, 
Longmore. 

‘““* Apparent rari nantes in gurgile vasio,’" said Mr. Rotundity, 
looking round upon his companions. 

“ You blackguard! you villain! you impudent scoundrel!” cried 
several of the country magistrates. 

** Be coo!, be cool,” replied the viscount, ** you will all be cool in a 
little, and then you shall come out, but not before. The love of cold 
bathing, my friends, is inherent in the nature of man, It is only in 
consequence of the corrupt habit of wearing coats, waistcoats, and 
breeches, that we do not enjoy the water almost as much as we do 
the land. I am sure you will feel and appreciate the treat I have 
prepared for you, and remember the fire.tank of Outrun Castle till 
the last day of your lives. Do net let mein any degree put force 
upon your inclinations, remain in as long as ever you please, and 
when you want to retire from your present situation, when you have 
enjoyed the delights of the bath sufficiently, you have nothing to do 
but to pronounce the following words :—"t I solemnly promise the 
Viscount Oatrun, upon my honor, to walk straight out of his house 
the moment I am lifted out of this place, and not to come into it 
again till he asks me.” 


The unfortunate magistrates looked in each other's faces, and Mr. 
Pudde.astream exclaimed, “ ’Pon my soul, this is too bad.” 


‘* My lord,” said Mr. Longmore,“ the hydrotastical process whieh 
you have had recourse to for the purpose of trying our resolution, 
will, I fear, prove too much for justice. Although not soluble in 
water, the body of man cannot bear immersion beyond a certain 
length of time, «nd as it is impossible for us, without the aid of instru- 
ments, to lift ourselves out of this tank or reservoir, I must request 
that you will direct your servants to assist me to some dryer place.” 

“The words, the words, the cabalistic words, mest philosophical 
Longmore,” cried the viscount. ‘ By jingo, not one of 
come out till you have pronounced those words, if you all tacit 
away together like lamps of sugar in a bow! of punch.” 

* Hang it, I'll say the words,” cried Mr. Deputy Popeseye, “* my 
stomach hasn’t been so cold this forty years. Here goes, then, I 
emnly promise, Viscount Outren, upon my honor, to walk straight 
out of this house the moment I am lifted out of this place, and not 
to come into it again till he asks me.” 

Once the example was given it spread like lightning. 

“ | solemnly promise————” said Mr. Rotundity. 

1 solemnly promise shouted Mr. Puddenstream. 

“1 solemnly promise———” said Mr. Longmore. 

One magistrate after another took up the tale, and went on solemnly 
promising in chorus as if they had been saying their prayers. 

“ Stop, stop, stop,” cried the viscount, ‘one at a time, one at & 
time, we do everything coolly in this house. Hand out that stout 
gentleman, John. Fat meat soonest cools, the covk tells me,” 
and two of the footmen advancing to the edye of the tank, stooped 
down benignly, and strove with might and main to lift the ponderous 
deputy out of his unpleasant resting place. Just when they had got 
him to the brink, however, whether from malice or want of strength 
cann‘t be told, but back they let him fall into the water, and it was 
not till Mr. Puddenstream perceiving that his own escape must be 
delayed till that of the deputy was accomplished, put bis shoulder 
under the fat neth:r man of the civic functionary, that the two stout 
fuotmen could sway him up to what might well be called the landing- 
place. Every one was row eager for the next turn, all dignity was 
forgotten, and piteous appeals were made every moment to the charity 
of the visconnt. One vowed he had got the cramp, another said 
that he should die of the rheumatism, a third declared it would drive 
the gout to his stomach, but the viscount Was inexo able. 

** March off, fat man,” he cried, “ you'll be all the better for am 
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airing in the sunshine ; when you are gone, your fellows shall follow 
you,” and then, one by one, he caused the others to be lifted out and 
conducted down stairs by a footman, who never left them till they 
had passed the great doors. 

Perhaps the worst of their misery, however, was to come, for there 
is no misery like ridicule, andso absurd was their appearance, as one 
after another they trooped out with their faces white, and their hair 
and garments dripping, that the boys tittered aloud, the constables 
grinned from ear ear, and when, at length, Mr. Puddenstream ap. 
peared, carrying his well. powdered, but now drooping wig in his hand, 
a loud and general shout of laughter burst forth and welcomed the 
adventurers back again, while at every window of Outrun Castle 
appeared ahead joining in the universal cachination. 

“ Well, Popeseye,” said Mr. Rotundity, “I think you have had 
water enough for once.” 

“I can recollect once drinking it before,” said Mr. Deputy Pope. 
seye, “and I'll never take another glass as long as I live, it’s very 
nasty stuff indeed.” 

** I's too bad, it’s infamous,” said Mr. Longmore. ‘ Oh, if my 
d self-acting. perpetuo-motival-electro-magnetic machine had not 
burnt, I would knock the house down about his ears in five 

minutes.” 

“ PI—P’—I’ll punish him,” said Mr. Puddenstream, taking his 
wig by the tail and shaking it vengefully towards Outrun Castle. 

*What’s the matter, what’s the matter ?” cried Harry Worrel, 
leaving Jerry Tripe in the hands of the constable, and rushing up. 
‘‘Have you discovered her ?—Is she not there? What have you 
found ?” 

: Very nearly what the newspapers call a‘ watery gtave,’ ” replied 
Mr. Deputy Popeseye. ‘(set along, get along, the sooner we are 
back to the Half Moon the better.” 

‘* But where is Laura ?” demanded Worrel, eagerly looking round 
upon the dripping magistrates. 

“* How the devil should we know ?” said Mr. Paddenstream; “ that 
there peer has ducked us, that’s al], and we are going back as wise 
as We came.” 

“€ But I will not go back,” said Harry Worrel, ‘‘ I will force my way 
into the house with the constables and find her.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense, Harry,” said Mr. Longmore ; “ they are 
too much for you, Harry.” 

“] shall catch my death of cold,” said Mr. Deputy Popescye. 

“ T have caught mine already,” said Alderman Rotundity. 

“ Let us go back to the village, and swear in the whole people as 
special constables,” said Mr. Puddenstream. ‘It’s all owing to 
your not committing that fellew, Joey Pike, last night. People love 
reverence for the laws.” 

“T vote for sending for the yeomanry,” said another magistrate. 

“ A capital thought,” cried another. 

“ But are you going to leave the place in this way,” exclaimed 
Harry Worrel, ‘¢ baffled, insulted, and ” 





** Dacked,” said Mr. Popeseye. “ My deat young friend, there’s 
no resuurce ; there’s not a man amongst us who would not sell his 
father, much more his daughter, fora glass of milk punch and a dry 


flannel! waistcoat.” 
“ Listen to me, Worrel,” said the chevalier. ‘‘ You can do noth. 


ing at present. The indignation of these gentlemen is cooled, but 
not extinguished. As soon as they get dry, it will get warm again, 
a good dinner at the Half Moon wilifsetit in a blaze. There must be, 
surely, some power in the country to vindicate the law, and as soon 
as you can collect force enough you can return to attack the castle, 
armed against resistance, and on your guard against all stratagems.” 

“Sir, you are an oracle,” said Mr. Deputy Popeseye. “ I wish 


somebody would help me on my horse.” 
“* What are we to do with this un that we have caught ?” 


“ Take him to the black hole at Market Greenford,” said Mr. Pad. | 


denstream. 
‘Is a committed ?” asked the constable. 


“There, don’t bother,” said Mr. Rotundity, who seemed soaked 


outof all his latinity. ‘ Remanded for farther examination.” 


“That's it, that’s it,” cried all the magistrates. “ Let us be off.” 
“Come Harry, it is of no use now,” said Mr. Longmore. “ We'll 


think of how to get poor Laura out when we get to the inn.” 


‘“Would any of you, gentlemen, like a glass of cold water?” 
shouted one of the footmen from the window, and, sheepishly, but full 
of thonghts of high revenge, the whole party of magistrates moun. 
ted their horses and rode away, followed by the constables with their 


prisoner. 
EE 


Earty Days or THe Fatuers or tHe Premrer.—The father of 


the present Sir Robert Peel was born in Fishlane, Blackburn. * * 


At the time of the elder Sir Robert's birth, the house itself, and the posi- 
tion in which it stands, were superior to what they are now. The family 
were small but substantial farmers. Their credit is greater for having 
raised themselves from a humble origin. The merit was due to the late 
baronet; who was eminently distinguished for those qualities by which 
money is commonly made, and large fortunes accumulated, aided by fa- 
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able specimen, of a class of men who, availing themselves in Lancashire 
of the discoveries of other heads or of their own, snd profiting by the pe- 
culiar facilities for making and printing cotton goods, as wellas the wants 
and demands which, half a century ago, manifested themselves for the 
articles manufactured, succeeded in realising great opulence without 
possessing either refinement of manners, culture of intellect, or more 
than common-place knowledge. They were industrious, frugal, generally 
sober, honest in the payment of every legal claim; and thus they pros- 
pered. When the first Sir Robert Peel lived in Fish lane with his broth- 
ers and parents, which was then a very respectable farm house, it was 
customary for respectable yeomen to use pewter plates at dinner. Sir 
Robert, or his brother, sketched a figure or pattern of some kind or other 
upon one of their plates; anda thought struck him he would try whether 
an impression would be made on calico with color. At one end of the 
farm building a young woman of the name of Eliz. Mitton kept a calen- 
dering machine, and he went into ber house, and put the plate with color 
in the figured part and some calico through the machine, when it left an 
impression ; such we believe is the origin of roller printing on calico. 
This information is derived from the daughter of the said Elizabeth 
Mitton, a Mrs. White, of Burnley.—England in the Nineteenth 
Century. 





—————_—_{=a 
From Blackwood, for October. 


RIPLY HALL. 


Riply Hall was a tall white howise, in one of the midland counties 
of England, with some trees on a little hillock above it, and a little 
brook in a meadow before it. It had a great number of little win- 
dows and long thin chimneys, and in fact, in all respects except that 
it called itself a Hall, it was a very common.place, ordinary-looking 
dwelling. But, luckily for the contentment of its inhabitants, they 
were by no means of this opinion. Whether the word “hall,” as I 
suspect, was the enchanter’s wand that made it into a palace, or the 
feeling of proprietorship, or sheer want of knowing better—1 do not 
know ; but the usually placid countenance of Mr. Willock would 
have assumed a very unplacid expression, if any one had hinted in 
his hearing that there was any mansion to be compared to it—ex- 
cept, perhaps the Royal Castle of Windsor—for Mr. Willock was 
loyal, even to the article of stone and mortar. But if a depreciatory 
remark on Riply Hall would have caused a great alteration on the 
countenance of Mr. Willock, I am afraid that if a similar observation 
had been made in the hearing of the high-spirited lady who owned 
the mansion, the alteration would probably have taken place on the 
countenance of the person indulging in the sneer—as in all human 
probability, her fingers (and they were strong and wiry) and her nails 
(and they were long and sharp) would have supplied the place of lan- 
guage in expressing her appreciation of his judgment. She was a 
dangerous woman to argue with, for she always seemed on thie 
very peint of hitting you a slap in the face ; nor was it less dangerous 
to agree wita her, for she always seemed almost as ready to throw 
her arms around your neck—a creature of impulse, as she herself as- 
sured you, who found great difficulty in resisting the inclination to 
give way to her feelings on all occasions. How she came to marry 
Mr. Willock puzzled every body who knew them, and none more 
| than Mr. Willock himself. It is quite certain that he had no recol- 

lection of courtship, or flirtation, or premenitory symptom whatever, 
but one fine morning awoke, and found himself the contented hus- 
band of the dashing and intellectual Mrs, Captain Goldsworthy ; and 
in a few months afterwards, at an outlay of fifteen thousand pounds, 
he discovered that he was a real bona fide country gentleman, and 
owner of Riply Hall. It was delightful to see Mrs. Willock in her 
new position ; you would have sworn she had been the great lady of 
2 small neighborhood all her life. Such quantities of white feathers 
, swailed from her bonnet, and her parasol was of so bright a pink, 
and her pelisse so prodigiovsly brilliant, that she might have passed 
| for the lady of a captain of the militia at a review, or a flourishing 
| attorney’s wife at the assizes, or a mayoress holding a stall at a cha- 
| rity bazaar. She had great taste in dress, and always chose the show- 
iest colors ; and that was perbaps to make up for the seven or cight 
| months she had spent in mourning. Her first husband had died in 
the honora\le post of ensign and adjutant of the Negro Rangers. He 
_ had disappeared in a swamp which suddenly broke out in the parade 
ground at Honduras ; and after several ineffectual attempts to save 
| himself by clinging to a log of mahogany which happened to be near, 
he had sunk to rise no more, covered with mud and glory. His com- 

rade and successor drank a bumper to his memory every night for a 
| week ; and his widow, in reward of his merit, raised him to the rank 

of captain, and endowed him with every good quality under heaven. 

But the pension of the widow of an ensign of the Negro Rangers 

does not rise in proportion to the good qualities discovered in the de- 

funct ; and there can be no doubt that Riply Hall was a much more 
agreeable home than the upper room over a grocer’s shop in the town of 

—but no, I will not mention the name of the town where she made the 

acquaintance of Mr. Willock; so, as seven places contended for the hon. 

or of Homer's birth, let Leicester, Nottingham Manchester, Liverpool, 

Birmingham, Worcester, and Warwick, divide between them the glory 
| of having been the scene where her masculine Desdemona, in so unpre- 





vorable circumstances. He was one, and we incline to think a very favor- | cedented a style, was woed and won. Ina very few months (as I have 
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told you) after the marriage, neither of the seven cities enumerated | 
above could boast of possessing him re er — was = 
to the dogs—and they probably got fat on it, for it was a very flour. | 
ishing business indeed, and might have made him a Rothschild, if 
she had not determined oa making him a Sutherland instead ;—and | 
adually a film spread itself over his memory of the past, and he 
ound it very difficult to remember the dingy counting-house and 
three-legged stoo!, the dirty paper of prices-current over the mantel. 
iece, and well.thumbed copy of the Ready Reekoner on the upper 
edge of his desk. But in spite of his very lethargic temperament, 
and his defficient memory, and total want of the enthusiasm on 
which his wife prided herself, he did by no means forget the nice | 
clean house in the main street of his native town, with its green rail. 
ings and green door, its small garden behind, with the arbor at the 
further end, and the little stable at one side, which contained the fat 
dumpy little punchy pony, which carried him at an easy amble, and 
would not have shied in any dangerous or obstreperous manner, if it 
had found itself all of a sudden in the midst of the battle of Water- 
loo. Nor did he forget a nice, mild-eyed, round-cheeked, rosy- 
mouthed little girl that used to hang about his neck when he ca.ne 
home from business, and kiss his round glossy cheek as if he had 
been an Adonis, and take his hat and gloves, and read to him all the 
best part of the newspapers till he fell asleep in his chair, and then 
play the piano, accompanying it with her clear voice, till he wa. 
kened again. And no wonder he did not forget her—for nobody else 
forgot her that knew her ever so little; and therefore her own father 
would have been a most unconscionable blockhead—or worse—to | 
have forgotten for a single moment such a beautiful little creature as 
Betty Willock. Her mother would not have forgotten her, nor her 
grandfather, nor her uncle, nor any of her relations—but they were 
alldead. Betsy had nobody but her father—and the stupid old body | 
wentand married Mrs. Captain Goldsworthy !! I should like to have 
broken my stick on his head—the silly, easy minded, pusillanimous | 
vegetable! For Betsy was eighteen, and worth a hundred and fifty 
Mrs. Goldsworthys, and shone about his house in the rainiest and 
darkest days of winter, like a little piece of fine weather, till the lit. 
tle grey parlor was a perpetual June, and people felt when they came 
into it, as if they were sitting in some pleasant garden, and listenin 
to summer birds. I feel in love with that girl yet, though I’m an old | 
fellow myself, and might be mistaken, my wife and I, when we go 
with the children to church on a Sunday, for the master and matron 
of a foundling hospital. And therefore the next piece of information 
I am going to communicate will probably not surprise you; and that 
is, that thefe was another person besides her father and me, by whom 
Betsy Willock.was very far indeed from being forgotten. If you had 
seen Charles Barrell in his chambers in Plowden Buildings, with a 
great many law-books in his shelves, and one or two on his table, and 
a file of long foolscap paper tied up with red tape, and five or six dir. 
ty pens sticking up through the holes of an immense pewter ink. 
stand, you would very likely suppose he was studying the law, and 
consulting Chitty, or Blackstone, or some other recondite authurities 
—but you would be prodigiously mistaken if you supposed anythin 
of the sort. He was thinking at that very moment of Betsy Willock 
—there’s a smile, you will observe, about his lips, and a liveliness 
about his eyes, as if he would never throw himself off the Monu- 
ment if there were no anti-suicide railings onit at all. And at this 
present opening of this narrative, I don’t think he has much ground for 
despair ; for though Betsy has never distinctly told him that she likes 
him, she has also most decidedly never told him she hates him; his 
prospects are pretty good, he is a great favorite of her father, he has 
known them all from childhood ; and for my own part, I see nothing | 
unnatural in his being desperately in love with the prettiest girl he 
ever saw in his life, and in her not being at all displeased with the 
attentions of one of the handsomest young men in the country, or, as 
Betsy herself would probably have said, in the world. I am no great 
hand at describing people’s looks, so you need not expect any parti- 
cular account of the beauties that all the old maids in our town pre- 
tended to discover in Charles Burrel. He had two eyes which were 
very dark and expressive—one month filled with shining white teeth 
—one nose, which was rather high, and finely cut, as if by the chisel | 
of the sculptor that carved the Grecian statues—one chin, (in that | 
respect only being inferior to Mr. Willock, who rejoiced in three,) in 
which there was a faint dimple, which some rigid critics said was a 
blemish—but I believe Betsy was not in the number of those critics 
—and his iigure was a capital one if he had wished to insure his life, 
for he was tall and strong, and, if he had lived before the flood, would | 
very likely have beat Methuselah. I wish I had an annuity of a | 
thousand a-year on his life even now, and he is three years older than | 
at the beginning of this story, in which, by the way, I seeno chance 
of making any peoqees if | am to stop every moment and give a | 
catalogue of people’s features, as if I were a mere auctioneer, and 
and not a successor of Saakspeare and Walter Scott. And yet, for 
my — when I am reading a book instead of writing one, I 
confess I always like to know something about the appearance of 
the personages of the tale. It is impossible to get interested about a 
squinting fellow with red hair, or a meagre scarecrow young woman | 
with no waist, and flat splay feet ; and besides it saves a poor author | 
great deal of work in inventing clever speeches for his hero and | 


| which it had 


heroine; for it is only necessary for people to be good.looki » and 


| any stupidity you may detect in their conversation is immediately 


forgiven in consideration of their external graces. An ugly wretch, 
on the other hand, needs to be very bright—which was the reason 
that Mrs. Willock was eternally saying finer things than Madame 
De Staél. Two very small eyes gave a very peculiar expression of 
cleverness and sagacity to her face, the other chief ornament of 
which was a thin prominent nose, ‘ celestial rosy red, love’s proper 


_ hue ;’ but her manners were so distingue—a French word, which I 
| understand means out-of-the.common-wayish—and she smiled so 


tremendously, and curt-ied and sidled into a room so laboriously, that 
you forget the smaller details of feature and form in the tota- 
ity of the regular bred lady, with uncles and cousins in every page 
of the Red Book. 

The little foot-boy came into the parlor one day and said to Mr. 
Willock, “ Missus wants to see you in the boud»ir immediately.” — 
Mr. Willock turned on the messenger one of those peculiar looks for 
which he was distinguished, consisting of a total want of all ex- 
pression, and a vast expanse of countenance, as if it gained in breadth 
what it lost in sharpness. 

“* What do you say ?” he at last enquired. 

‘* Missus wants to see you in her boudoir, sir,” said the little boy, 
pulling the forelock of his hair. 

Some faint glimmering of an idea at last began to shed itself over 
the surface of Mr. Willoek’s face, and the boy, seeing that his com. 
munication was in a fair way of being cungucundak gave his fore. 
lock another pull, and evaporated. 

“In her bood war!” said Mr. Willock; ‘I’ve heard of a bude 
light, but never of a bood war before—perhaps it is a new name for 
her dressing-room. I wonder what she can want with me!” he con. 
tinued—and he mused so deeply on the subject that in about three 
minutes he forgot it altogether, and his countenance, which had re- 
tained some gleams of illumination, settled into the sunlessness in 

boxe enveloped before the message was delivered. 
After a pause of pleasing vacuity, his face brightened up once 


_ more, for a clear sweet voice said, just at his ear, “* Mamma wants to 


see you in her dressing-room, papa, and ordered me to send you up.” 
Before Mr. Willock had time fully to understand the meaning of the 
words, or bring his eyes into a focus so as to command a view of the 
messenger, the owner of the clear sweet voice had shut the door and 
disappeared. {t was evident she was in a hurry, from the rapidity of 
her movements, and that she was going out to walk, for she had a 
thin scarf on her shoulders and a pretty little cot bonnet on her 
head; and as itis a great deal pleasanter to saunter by a pretty girl’s 
side than to visit a middle.aged Jezebel in her boudoir, I think I shall 
accompany Betsy Willock, and leave her relatives to themselves for 
half an hour. 

There was a summer arbor at the end of oneof the shrubbery walks; a 
very slight tasteful little retreat, with trelliswork sides, and no roof— 


, and all round it and over it there grew long creeping flowers, which 


Betsey had trained with her own fair hands, and now in the middle of 


| July it was certainly a very nice Parasina.looking arbor indeed. 


How lightly Betsey tripped along the walk, and how beautiful she is 
now with the flush of exercise on her cheek !—Her bright eyes grow 
brighter—her beautiful check grows redder—and yet the exertion of 


_ tripping so short a distance can never account for such an amazing 


glow as now mantles over her face—like sunset on snow. Oh, the 


| little gipsey !—oh, the mischievousness of the sex in general, and of 


Betsy Willock in particular !—A young fellow skips over the hedge 
at the side of the arbor, as if he was one of the voltigeurs at Astley’s 
Amphitheatre, and in a moment is sitting beside her, with one hand 
firmly beld in his, and his eyes fixed tenderly on her face. “This is 
what you call studying the law in Plowden Buildings, is it ?—this is 
waiting for clients, and smirking to smug attorneys, and poring 
among musty parchments, and getting up precedents, and worming 
your way to the woolsack ? If ever 1 was ashamed of any body in 
my life, itis at this moment of Charles Burrell—and probably he is 
a little ashamed of himself, for I think there is evidently a blush on 
his cheek, and his eyes are cast down, and rest on the point of a ve- 
ry pretty foot, which bgt am as out from under the summer frock. 

Ah, Charles, if Betsy Willock’s face was an act of parliament, 
what a pleasant thing it would be to study the law! 

“ You're not angry, Betsy, at me, for coming to see you ?” 

“ Oh, no!—Iam always delighted to see any of the friends we 
knew in the dear old town before we came to Riply.” 

“ Indeed?” said Charles, with a slight degree of disappointment 
in his tone, for he seemed not quite to like the idea of owing his wel- 
come to his association with the “ dear old town”—* then you don’t 
like Riply Hall so well as the High Street.” 

“ How can I, Charles ?” said the girl reproachfully ; ‘“‘ we have 


' no friends here to come and see us—and there is” —— 


“ That€detestable a added Charles, who saw that Bet- 
sy was Vainly striving for a periphrasis—and as even the best people 
havea great spice of hypoerisy in them she pretended to be displeased 


| with the plumpness of his explanation of her meaning. 


“ Oh, mama is very kind !” she said—* that is to say, she tries 
be.” 
“ And shows it by forbidding me the house,” said Charles, whe 
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was evidently not to be driven out of his position, that the stepmother | excitability 7—Forgive me dear!” and again she threw her arme 
was utterly detestable. round him. : 

“ She surely never fordade you the house, Charles—she could not “ Keep off !—ugh ! ugh !—it ain’t gone yet. I wish toGod Mrs. 
—I don’t think she could ven”—— W. You wouldn’t throw yourself at a body’s head when his mouth’s 

“Yes she could, though. 1 don’t know any thing she would be | full !—What happiness do you mean ?” 
afraid to venture.” ** A happiness, cir, you are unworthy to be made acquainted with," 

“ And soclever, too!” added Betsy. said the offended lady, ‘“‘ as you are incapacitated from appreciating 

** Clever !—good heavens! you surely don’t join the common cry | it. ‘The Simpson’s, in Simpsonville, have asked us to tea to-night.” 
and believe a person clevermerely because she tells youro herself ? Mr. Willock, however, had resumed his labors on the cold tongue 
and yet, why not 1” he added, ** it 1s the way reputations are made | and said nothing. 

every where; and I have no doubt, Betsy, i! you persisted in telling “ How impassive you are, Mr. Willock! you show no excitement.” 
every body you were six feet high, you would be thought the tallest ‘*Why should 1?” said Mr. Willock ; “* there’s to be no crackere 
woman in the country. Your stepmother, I tell you, is a fool.” in the tea cups, is there?” 

“ You can’t mean that, Charles, She writes books and says she “* We are to meet dear, talented, delightful Mr. Jenkins of the Pre- 
is going to publish them. Now, an author can't be afool. IthinkI | vincial Vlambeau. He is the only man I have met who enters fully 
have puzzled you there, Charles.” into my character; and Mrs. Simpson has also asked a German no- 

It must surely have been something in the look that accompanied | bleman, en aide.de.cemp of the Emperor Furdinand, who is staying at 
the argamen!, or the movement of the hand, which still, by the | the hotel, to join the party. He has heard of my literary talents, 
strongest oversight in the world, continued to lie quietly in his,or | and is anxious to make my acquaintance.” 
the tone of voice, or something or other that I donot know, which “ He’s a suindler,” said Mr. Willock, whose observations were 

ave so complete a victory to Betsy in this part of the discussion | generally short, but conveyed in a very clear and forcible style. 

Sharles looked at her while she defended her stepmother, and itis The lady looked at him for some time as if she wished the tongue 
not unlikely, at that very moment, he thought whatan advocate he | and fowl had choked him; but, tossing her head with an air of im- 
would be if he could plead hke Betsy Willock, and allthe jurymen | mense disdain, “1 make no reply,” she said, “Mr. Willock, to 
were Charles Gurrells. your gross assaults on the character of a foreign nobleman; but 

* Well, cleveror not,’’ he said at last, *‘ she has forbidden me the | perhaps it was not to him you alluded. Did you mean him, or Mr. 
Hall ; not in actual words, to be sure, for I never saw her in my | Jenkins 7” 
life, but she has taken care to have her wishes on that subject spe- “Both. I hate writing chaps and furreners. I do.” 
cially communicated to me ; there is no mistake in the matter—I am * Your knowledge of literature is on a par with your philanthropy,” 
never to enter the house.” said the lady bitterly. ‘ However, I have accepted the invitation, 

** And that’sthe reason, I suppose you eit here all day in the ar- | and you will drive us down this evening at seven o'clock.” 
bor? I never thought of that before. But what right has she to Mr Willock looked up from his plate as if he half meditated a re- 

ent any of my father’s friends from coming into my father’s | bellion, but he saw that it would be vain to contest the point. 

use? I would not stand it.” ‘I shall dine in my boudoir,” continued the lady, “and I beg 

“* What would you do 1—break intoa dwelling-house ?” you’ll have the carriage at the door at seven,”—and ¢o saying, she 

** No: walk boldly in by the door, and shake hands with the own. | glided majestically out of the room—and, as sho passed out by the 
erofthe house, and tell him you could not forget the happy days | deor, Betsy tripped in by the open window. Mr. Willock laid down 
you used to spend in his little grey parlor, and the walks we all took | his knife and fork, and his countenanee involuntarily brightened as 
together by the water side: and 1’m sure he has never forgotten the | he looked on the beautiful fice and graceful motions of his daughter. 
care you used to taka ef his fat little pony; an he'll tell you to sit “ There’s a bunch of flowers for you,” she said, but sudden|y stop- 
down, and he’\] order the dinner to be laid on the table, and your | ped, on observing the deep melancholy that overspread the unusually 
portmanteau to be taken up to your room, and” inexpressive features of her father. ‘* What ails you, papa? Have 

“ His wife will order it to be taken down again, and drop me a low | you met with anything d'sagreeable ?” t 
courtsy, and toss her head, and say ;* there’s the door, Mr. Burrell ;’ |“ Haven't 1?” replied Mr. Willock,with a very evidefit allusion to 
and your father, heaven bless the old man! wiil shake hishead and | hislate visitor. ‘In fact, Betsy,” he said, by a great effurt bringing 
close hie eyes, and say, * well, good-by, Charles, it can’t be helped.” | himself to confess his unhappiness, ** i'm bothered out of my life.” 

* And you will be reduced to the arbor, after all ?” said Betsy. ‘“* Who has been plaguing you " ; ‘ 

“ And very well pleased with it too, dear Betsy, aslongas ycu | _“ Every body and every thing,” exclaimed the father, working 
come to spend an heur with me, and tell me you haven't forgotten himself into a fury. ‘ She does nothing but worry meall day—and 
me, though we have been separated so long. Have you forgotten | you, too, Betsy, you're as bad as any of them.” 
me, Betsy ?” “1? father—what have I done ?” 


It is probable Miss Betsy Willock, who had a remarkably good * Why <i = for Dr. Conolly, and pu me into newest 
memory on other occasions, was not oblivious on this, for Charles ap- ney th “y = ed of giving up — and —— here ” 
peared to be delighted with her answer ; and a great many trifling “the father, be wought eh ae nappy ‘m the countsy ¢ 
things were said, and a few serious ones by way of a change ; and Pe ate it, except for a half hour’s w oo 
several vows were uttered and promises made; and if a round black - — sian: of flowers. 
hat did for a moment ortwo get into an extraordinary degree of prox- > ~ r . > 
imity to a cottage bonnet, I don't see what possible + fa that can - = when yor a a = ~ —— 
be to any one except tothe owners of the Dunstable agd the beaver; | 1 oie hit b — ee : we *b : °B se het a 
and therefore I disdain to make any observation on thé subject. ought of him before. He would be such a help! But he’s forgot. 


ten us.”’ 
CHAPTER II. “He has not forgotten us,” said Betsy: “he thinks of us every 
Most people of few ideas and good appetite are fond of lunch. It 


day, every hour.” 

“ ’ a H ” H 
was a favorite meal with Mr. Willock ; and his wife who hadan im- | the | wage tA sade popes que edoates Baa ae 
mense number of ideas avd little appetite, wondered athis attach. | rived her knowledge of the state of Charles Burrell’s thoughts.— 
ment to chicken and cold tongue at such an unseasonable hour as | « fJe must come down and sce us. He'll walk beside my pony. We'll 
ene o'clock. The worthy gentleman had a large slice on the end 
of his fork, and a still larger in his mouth, mixed with extraordinary 


all go into the country a mile or two.” 
a ; r | ‘We're in the country now, father.” 
quantities of bread and potatoes, and other accompaniments ; in fact, |. I’ll write to him, care of his uncle in High street—it will be sure 
his mouth was so full that you wondered into what remote corner his to find him.” “ 
tongue could have squeezed itself, when, all of a sudden, his wife “ His own address is Plowden Ba ldings, Temple, London,” said 
sailed into the room ; and as she was a weman of the most irre. Betsy. ; . , 
pressible emotions, she flung herself on his shoulder, with her arms 


round his neck and exclaimed, ‘‘ My happiness is at the full—con. | pr, certain he'll come. We'll build a wall all round a littte bit of 


gratulate me, Sameon !” the garden, and make it the size of our old black green, We'll have 
Samson, however, wasin no condition fo congratulate any one, for | an arbor at the end, and you and he can sing duets, and play on 

the suddenness of the attack had precipitated a vast quantity of edi- | guitars.” 

bles down his throat, and he was in the very agonies of strangulation, | ‘* And mama ?” inquired Betsy. 

when the lady raising herself disdainfully, said, A cloud fell over the radiant countenance of Mr. Willock. “ I 
“ But I forgot—you have no excitability—I never can find any bo- | never recollected Aer,” he said, and sighed deeply. 

dy to appreciate me !” * But she can’t object, surely, to see so old a friend of yours ag 
“Help! help ! slap my back, or I'm a dead man !” sputtered Mr. | Charles Burrell?” suggested Betsy, doubtingly. 

Willock. “Oh, Lord! you don’t know her yet. She can object to anything. 
“* Why, what's the matter, Mr. Willock 7—you seem agitated.” If ' were to write to him, cr any of vur old ecquaintance in the bo- 
“ Agitated ! I'm choked ! Ugh! ugh!” rough, she would not let me have the life of a dog. It’s all she 
“* Gracious ! what can have happened ? Have you heard of my | gives me now, and a mieerable dog’s life too. No, no, I can’t write, 

approaching happiness 7—and did I wrong you in saying you had no ' Betsy!” 
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“Are you sure? I'll write to him this very day. He'll come— 
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‘himself by perpetual boasts of his intimacy with Sir Digsberry 





“ But if J were to write to him, to tell him where we were 7” 

“Would you risk it,” inquired the father, “and take all the 
blame 1” 

“ Why, what blame is there to take?” asked Betsy. “I'll write 
to him this moment, if you wish it.” 

* D> it—here’s a dear,” said Mr. Willock. “ Lf she won’t let him 
mto the house, we’!l have a room for him at the farm. I wish we 
could get another for me there, too. At all events, write to Charles 
to come.” 

There is not much occasion to describe the alacrity with which | 
Betsy executed her father’s command. Ah, if all daughters were so | 
full of fiiial obedience, what a different world this would be! But | 
while the dutiful Miss Betsy is giving her invitation, let us see what 
preparations are making for the reception of the company in Simp. 
sonville. 

The genius of building, which of late years has exercised its pow- 
ers in so many parts of England, had shaken from its wings about a 
dozen red brick villas on the estates of Mr. Simpson. ‘I'hey stood 
each in its own acre of ground, surrounded by its own brick wall, 
and in the aggregate they formed the genteel village of Simpsonville. 
The proprietor had reserved to himself a large quantity of ground, 
and built his house of redder bricks, than the others; and as the land 
was not yet disposed of, he was courteous and captivating to every | 
one, as a matter of business; and few things had given him mere 
pleasure than the intimacy he sew springing up between Mrs. Simp- 
son and the inhabitants of Riply Hall. Nothing ‘s so valuable to a 
city built upon speculation as the society of county families—and 
the Willocks, he thought, did very well fora beginning. The pro- 
prietor of Simpsonville was a little man, about five-and-forty years 
of age, very stout and stumpy, byt always dressed with the utmust 
care, and glittering with chains and rings. His manners also were 
very carefully got up, and his pretty speeches, and everlasting com- 
pliments, were evidently the result of great study. Altogether, what 
with his fine clothes, and polished manners, and elegant language, 
you saw he was just the individual to found a city like Bath, and | 
then to be master of the ceremonies—and Mrs. Simpson was an ex- 
act transcript of her spouse. He was the model she proposed for imi- 
tation, and she had become a daguerreotype likeness of the great ori- 
ginal. Such a gay place as Simpsonville was in the summer, had 
never been heard of. There was a tea-party at one of the houses | 
on the estate every aight, to which the inhabitants of all the other | 
houses were invited. And once or twice a.year Mr. Simpson enter- 
tained the heads of families, with perheps their eldest son and daugh- 
ter, at dinner; when he gave them shanks of venison and gooseberry | 
champagne. Mr. Macaba,a Scottish gentleman wh» had called his | 
cottage Lochaber Lodge, and had retired frum his professional labors 
in London, and maintained a strict silence on the subj-ct of what 
those professional labors had been, returned the compliment once a- 

ear by inviting the Simpsons to dinner, and ertertaining them with 
boiled beef and greens, and whisky toddy and port wine. It was re. 
marked that, after dinner, an amazing profusion of different kinds of 
snuff was placed on the table, from which Mr. Simpson, who was 
prodigiously interested in the gentility of his tennants, took many 
opportunities of conjecturing that Mr. Macaba had large tobacco. 
growing estates in the West Indit¢s, encouraged sn«ffing from self. 
interested motives. On the same principle he hinted largely at the 
enormous w alth of Mr. Crockrie, (who had built Willowtree Grange, 
and astonished the neighbors with his display of cups and saucers of 
every variety, and shape, and pattern,) and gave people positively to 
underst::d that he knew, from undoubted sources, that Mr Crock. 
rie had atone time been deeply interested in the China trade. But 
Mr. Simpson was not only active in defence of the respectability 
of his tenants; he was anxious also to make Simpsonville a focus, 
as he expressed it, of literature and intelligence. 

For this parpose he cultivated the friendship of Mr. Jenkins, an 
influential contributor to the Provincial Flambeau, who occasionally 
introduced a notice of “the fashionable and delightfal village of | 
Simpsonville” in a very prominent part of the paper. Nor did the | 
indefatigable Simpson's exertions end here. Sir Joseph Banks never 
toiled so much to catch a butterfly, as he did to catch alord. A |} 
knight had actually stopped a day or two at the Simpsonville Hotel, | 
for the sake of the fishing, which was very good, in the river; he 
was only a Tower and Sworder, to be sure—but Mr. Simpson was 
enchanted when he had succeeded in getting the magnate to sup 
with him in Simpsonville House ; and as he had the pleasure of lend- 
ing him a five-pound note and never heard of him again, he repaid 





Do’em. For two or three days he had been intensely agitated by 
being informed that a foreign nobleman was on a fishing exeursion | 
in the neighborhood, and had settled in the hotel. A nobleman! the | 
idea was enchanting, and the star (it was only plated silver) of Sir 
Digsberry Do’em began to pale its ineffectual fires. He called at the 
hotel, and left his card, and watched at the river side, and at last in- 
troduced himself to the Baron Von Schwarzenbam, and found out he | 


wasan aide de-camp to the Emperor of Austria, and had come to 
Englaad on a visit to his relation, one of ihe German ambassadors. 
He tried to persuade him to take up his quarters (and a nobleman of 
such exalted 1 


rank had sixteen of them) in Simpsonville House ; but 
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the baron good-naturedly smiled, and eontinued at the hotel. He did 
the next best thing, which was to invite him to tea; and I feel cer- 
tain that, if the baron had asted him for the loan of a five pound 
note, he would have taken no warning from his experience of Sir 
Digsberry’s behavior, but wou'd have given it to him at once, 

At seven o’clock Mr. Willock was waiting very patiently, with the 
whip in his hand, in his four-wheel carriage, at the door of Rip! 
Hall. He seemed more active than colt for he amused himself 
flicking the flies that settled on the ribs and neck of his large brown 
horse—he also occasionally whistled 4 bar or two of ** God save the 
Queen,” and altogether seemed in a state (for him) of great excite. 
ment. Perhaps it was the eflect of his having unbosomed a portion 
of his woes to Betsy, and the hope of an early visit from Charles Bur- 
rell; it could not have been from the anticipation of a pleasant even- 
ing at Simpsonville, for he hated the whole inhabitants of that rising 
and salubrious village, and had a particular aversion, I am sorry to 
say, to the lady and gentleman whose visiter he was about to be. 
Betsy was sitting in the little seat behind, plunged in her own reflec- 
tions, and the quiet contemplations of the father and daughter were 
only interrupted when, in a blaze of pink silk and scarlet ribbons, 
Mrs. Willock emerged from the Hall door—and seated herself beside 
her husband. ‘ Drive on, Mr. Willock—but you have no enthusi- 
asm,” she said, as she looked on the very placid countenance of the 
worthy charioteer, and the deliberate manner in which he hinted to 
his horse the propriety of its getting into a trot. ‘ You’re not ex- 
cited—you’re not on fire, Mr. Willock.” 

“No, thank God! I ain’t on fire,” replied the sedate gentleman, 
— as if his soul was made of asbestos, warranted not to burn. 

“«*Tis always the way,” continued the lady—*no congeniality of 
mind ever sustains me in my seareh after immortality. To uther 
intellects than those at home I must turn for bright fellowship and 
endearing sympathies—Drive on, Mr. Willock, you are going very 
slowly —I long to be surrounded by an audience that can appreciate 
my exertions.’ 

Mr. Willock broke out into sundry chirrups and whistles, and ex. 
ercised the whip with the utmost vigor. ‘The steed trotted leisurely 


| along all the while, and at last deposited the party at the door of 


Simpsonville House. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willock, followed by Betsy, were ushered into the 
drawing-room on the left hand of the entrance, and were received 
with tremendous rapture, whether real or affected, by their huspitable 
entertainers. 

“ This is so kind, my dear madam,” said Mr. Simpson, with one of 
his best bows; “we appreciate your kindness and condescension in 
the fullest extent. Rank and genius have conspired to spoil 
angelic disposition, and have failed; and you, my good sir,” he went 
on, turning to Mr. Willock, “ this is indeed a pleasure—to have a gen- 
tleman of your consideration u:der our humble roof. How do you 
do?” 

** Pretty well, I thank you; how are you ?” replied Mr. Willock. 

“ Thank God!” emphatically responded Mr. Simpson, lifting up 
his eyes devoutly. “Iam rejoiced to see you in such health—let 
me introduce yuu to my friends and neighbors—Mr. Macaba, I pre- 
sent you to Mr. Willock of Riply; Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Willock; Mr. 
Jenkins is one of the first literary men of the day, and a devoted ad- 
mirer of your excellent lady,” he added in a confidential whisper, 
while Mr. Willock was bowing an enormous number of times, in an- 
swer to the obcisancesof the two gentlemen. ‘ And you, Miss Wil- 
lock,” continued Mr. Simpson in his round of welcomes; “ but I 
need not ask how you are— 

* Lilies and roses, 
Her cheek discloses,’ 
as the poct says. Eh! Jenkins?” 

‘The poet Gay, sir,” replied Mr. Jenkins, who immediately as- 
sumed an air as if he was reading one of his own critical articles in 
the Provincial Flambeau, * the poet Gay, sir, is one of the pleasant- 
est authors who has lately come before me. ‘The ease of his versifi- 
cation gives a fresher, greener, sunnier effect to the flow of his ideas. 
Atthe same time, he has not the heroic dignity of Homer, or the 
statuesque solemnity of Dante.” 

“ T thought I heard your voice, Mr. Jenkins,” exclaimed Mrs. Wil- 
lock, hurrying across to where the literary orater was laying down 
the law, “and I come to be edified by your instructions.” 

“I was expressing my opinion, my dear madam, quite in an off- 
hand way, that Gay was a pleasing author. The design of his works 
is generally good, the execution spirited and correct—at the same 
tine, he has no sublimity—decidedly no sublimity.” 

“ I think sublimity is the soul of poetry,” said Mre. Willock, “ and 
not only of poetry, but of philosophy too. Don’t you think so, Mr. 
Jenkins?” 

“* Few works,” replied the critic, “‘ have been submitted to my no. 
tice containing a remark at once so true and so profound. Without 
sublimity there can neither exist poetry, properly so called, nor the 
abstruser parts of metaphysics, such as geometry and astrology. Per- 
haps you saw in last week's Flagsbeaw, a conversation between Eter- 
nity ana Annihilation 7” 

“1 did. It was inimitable !—It made me shudder!” 

“In that short poem, my dear madam, I attempted”—— 














ooo 


“Did you write it?” exclaimed the lady, entranced. ‘My dear | 


sir, I am delighted to tell you, that it is the noblest effort I ever met | 


in any language. I told Mr. Willock that morning at breakfast, that 
a greater than Milton had arisen in our day !” 

“* And did he participate in your feelings 1” modestly inquired Mr. 
Jenkins ; ‘for the judgment of men of sound sense is” 
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and it was soon evident that he made ne small sensation in the party. 
Even the eloquent lucubrations of Mr. Jenkins were left unheeded, 
and that philanthropic and philosophical individual determined to 


| wage undying war against the young baron in particular, and to de. 


“He!” said Mrs. Willock ; “ I thought you were aware, Mr. Jen. | 


kins, of the peculiarity of my position. 


Endowed with feelings too 
lofty to be entered into by my family” 





* But your friends, my dear madam, your acquaintances, enter | 


fully into the superiority of your endowments, It is rare to see Ve- 
nus and Minerva united in the same person !” 

« Mr. Jenkins!” exclaimed the lady in a glow of gratitude, “the ap- 
reciation of such a man—the knowledge that I am not altogether un- 
nown—the kindness of your remark—I am quite overcome!’ And 

I verily believe it was only by a great effort she kept herself from 
throwing her arms about Lis neck, as she had done to Mr. Willock 
in the morning. 

“* Congeniality of mind, Mr. Macaba,” continued Mr. Jenkins, ju. 
diciously allowing time to Mrs. Willock to recover the command of 
her feelings—“ congeniality of mind jis the surest bond of felicity— 
domestic, personal, and amicable—jarring sympathies crack the 
strings of the great instrument called life! I perceive, my dear sir, 
you enter into my feelings” 

“ Tiel a toot o’t ; py Chorge, ye speak gospel, an’ tiel a haet else !” 
replied the intellectual gentleman referred to, offering a huge snuff. 
box- “‘ Do yetak’ my sneeshin,’ Mister Shinkins ?” 

‘I am not an amateur of the narcotic weed, whether to smoke or 
snuff,” answered Mr. Jenkins, rejeeting the proffered civility. 

‘*Maybe ta shentleman chows ?” enquired Mr. Macaba, who 
seemed to be convinced that tobacco must be used in some shape 
hee other. “I’ve got some remnants of most aixshellent pigtail at 

ame.” 

“* Unde pig-tail ?” said Mr. Jenkins; ‘the philologist might, in our 
—my opinion, be usefully employed in deciphering the derivations 
of our commonest forms of speech—unde pig-tail ?” he again en- 
quired ; “ have you any idea, my dear sir 2” 

This was addressed to our friend Mr. Willock, who was indulging 
ina comfortable nap on a neighboring sofa. 
being so suddenly appealed to, und as he believed Mr. Jenkins was 
asking him whether he had any idea in the abstract, and recollected 
that his wffe maintained the negative side of the proposition— 

‘“*Pon my word, tir, I don’t know,’’ he answered modestly ; “ if I 
have, it must be a very small one.” 

“ Will you favor us with it ?” said Mr. Jenkins. 

‘With what ?” enquired Mr. Willock ; “ for to tell you the truth, 
sir, my wife is eternally talking about them things, and I never can 
understand a syllable she says.” 

“* Does ta leddy speak about pig-tail 7” enquired Mr. Macaba, with 
a greater appearance of interest than he had yet shown in the con- 
versation. 

Mr. Willock looked from one to the other, and, as he bad not the 
remotest glimpse of the meaning of what they said, he relapsed into 
his state of repose. 

’ The question for discussion,” resumed Mr. Jenkins, “ is unde pig- 
tail 2” 





stroy the whole German nation in general, by a review in the next 
wecek’s Flambeau. 

** You did bromise to introduce me to de cleber lady,” said tie 
baron to Mr. Simpson. ‘‘I love de cleber ladies—is she in de room? 
—Yaiz !” 

‘¢ She is, my lord baron; and I am sure Mrs. Willock will be en- 
chanted to make your acquaintance. My dear madam, Baron vor 
Schwartzenham has heard of your reputation, and desires leave to 
throw himself at your feet.” 

Mr. Willock raised his head from the sofa, and looked in evident 
expectation that the throwing at the feet was not a figure of speech 
—but resumed his meditative attitude once more, whon he perceived 
that the baron merely bowed. 

‘* Shall J have de seligkeit—de appiness to sit down by yourarm, 
gracious lady Mrs. Willock ?” 

“Delighted, I am sure, my lord baron ; but I fear your unacquain- 
tance with our language—” 

“Oh no, I verstand—stand under it, ver well. 
schwitrigkeit—de difficulte —yaiz !” 

‘I am charmed to hear it. If you are already so far advanced in 
your English studies, a very few weeks will easily make you master 


De speak is de 


| of the power of speaking the language.” 


*- I can read it wit—wit de grossest leichtigkeit, and I am ver broud 
to befind myself at your arm to take lesson in speaking with elegance 


| and erhalenkeit—grandeur—Y aiz !”” 


Mr. Willick started on | 


| 


‘The compatriot of Gothy and Hallam, and other foreign poets 
and philosophers, is too acute a judge of talented conversation for me 
to flatter myself with the hope of escaping his condemnation.” 

“‘ Not so, well-born, gracious woman, Mrs. Willock. I have heard 
that, since the death of De Stael, dere is no one can talk compared 
to de gracious lady- proprietor of Riply Hall.” 

“ You have heard, then, of Riply Hall?” enquired Mrs. Willock : 
“ seen it perhaps ?” 

‘“‘ At a distance—yaiz,” replied the baron. 

“T trust you will see mere of it if you stay in the neighborhood 
any time longer.” 

‘“« De hope to see more of its charming owner would deter me if 


| I had no other beweggrund—inducement,” replied the baron, with 


_ dirty one. 


“ Fatna thing’s, ‘ undy’ ta body’s aye speaking aboot?” said Mr. | 


Macaba, in a semi-soliloquy. 


i. ‘“* Whence is it derived? How do you get it ?” persisted Mr. Jen- 
ins. 


“Och, an’ is tat all? by Chorge, ye should hae asked me tat | 


afore! Ye’ll get as muckle o’t as ye like frae the great wholesale 
dealers in” — 

“‘ Any of the West India Islands, I believe,” interposed Mr. Simp. 
son. ‘ Our friend Macaba has large estates there, and I have no 
doubt is recommending you to apply to one of his own agents—eh, 
Macaba ?” 

“ But for my ain part,” continacd Mr. Macaba, who had gone on 
with his speech all the time Mr. Simpson was speaking, “ I aye recom. 
mend Short-cut and Returns.” 

“A short cut to fortune—ch, Macaba?” said Simpson; “ and 
quick returns for your money—eh ?” 

The laughter created by this sally had searcely subsided when the 
door was opened, and the Baron von Schwartzenham announced. 

“* My dear baron, this is so kind—isn’t it, my love ?” exclaimed Mr. 
Simpson, rushiug up to the new comer. “ We are delighted to see 
you—ain’t we, dear ?” 

‘* Ver’ broud, ver’ broud,” said the baron, bowing to the lady. 
“ You English is so hospital to de strangers—yaiz.” 

The baron wasa tall young man, who would probably have looked 
better if he had had the good taste to shave himself like other human 
beings, and not covered his face so thickly with hair that he might 
have been mistaken for a chair-bottom taking the air. He had bushy 
whiskers, extending all round and under his chin, thick mustaches 
and an imperial, and his deep black locks hung in greasy luxuriance 
over the collar of his coat. His own father could not have known 
him, unless he had happened to be a barber. But his manners, in 
spite of these drawbacks to his appearance, were very gentlemanly, 





a very peculiar look of admiration to the enraptured Mrs. Willock. 

“Py Chorge, ta baron scems a great hand among ta leddies, Mr 
Willock,” said Mr. Macaba, in a malicions whisper to his neighbor, 
in order to call his attention to the conversation going on between 
the baron and his wife ; but his praiseworthy effort was completely 
thrown away. 

“‘ Has he a large hand, did you say, sir? I'll bet a guinea it’s a 
These furreners have no idea of soap.” 

‘“He’s listening with all his eyes to your leddy, sir,” rejoined Mr. 
Maeaba. 


“I wish him joy,” replied the husband. ‘* Now, nothing pleases 


| my wife so much as talking to a fellow that doesn’t know the lan. 


guage, and can’t interrupt her.” 

“Unless by squeezin’ ta hand o’ her. Py Chorge, he’s a tiel 0’ a 
chap, and ta foulest-moothed ratch as can be! Ta word ‘kite’ is 
never aff his lips. It’s a thing tat naebody shonld speak o’ afore ta 
ledies. I’m tinkin’ he’s telling ta leddy he’s gotten a pain in the 
waim.” 

“* Very likely,” said Mr. Willock, to whom the communications of 
Mr. Macaba were utterly unintelligible. 

“* What is its origin I cannot comprehend”—Mr. Jenkins was dis- 
tinctly heard in continuation of his former etymological remarks, 
during a pause in the conversation—* for I certainly have never yet 
heard that pigs were in the habit of chewing tobacco.” 

“‘ Tere’s ta fool body speaking about pig-tail yet,” growled Mr. 
Macaba ; “I wish tere wos a pund on’t sticking in his troat—tere’s 
no a boy in te shop that couldna tell him a’ aboot it.” 

“ But when in difficulties on any subject of investigation,” resumed 


| Mr. Jenkins, ‘*’tis best to refer at once to the indisputable authority of 


my talented friend, Mrs. Willock. Will you allow me, my dear 


| madam, to intrude on your interesting conversation with an in- 


| Willock, “‘ our condescending friend’s studies have lain amon 


j 


quiry, if you are aware of the origin of pig-tail—unde pig? uyde 
tail ?” 

‘My dear sir,” said Mr. Simpson, flying to the rescue of Mrs. 
tales of 
a different kind : and such a critic of tales, or, in short, of literature 
of every kind, as yourself, I believe, does not exist in England.” 

“Do you really think so, now ?—you don’t flatter ? eh!’ enquired 
Mr. Jenkins. 

‘* Flatter you, my dear sir! it is but the universal opinion of Simp- 
sonville, which I now take it on me to express.” 

“ And of Riply Hall,” interposed Mrs. Willock, with a bow and a 
smile. 

‘‘ You make me proud, indeed,” returned the gratified author ; 
‘€ appreciation is all that a literary man can aim at.” 

** It is indeed the sweetest reward that talent can obtain,” said 
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Mrs. Willock, with a grateful look at the baron. 

*€ It must be a blind man without no eyes, end a deaf man as can. 
not hear, dat does not worship de high-born, gracious Mrs. Willock,” 
said the baron with a bow. 

“ [f that fellow ain’t a swindler, my name ain’t Samson Willock,” 
muttered the worthy husband of the glowing subject of these pane- 
gyries. “I'll orderthe carriage and take them home, or blowed if 
that farrener won’t get ahold of Mrs. W.’s watch.” 

With these flattering ideas of the baron, Mr. Willock went across 
the room to the quiet corner where Betsy had established herself, and 
was examining a scrap-book, along with two or three of the Miss 
Crockrie’s. He took her to one side— Betsy,” he said, “* them fur. 
reners are all thieves—that ugly fellow that’s saying such sweet 


things to your mother, I dassay, has some design upon you; for] | 


know the way of them chaps—fiattering the old ones to get better on 
with the daughters. Now, I just put you on your guard. I'll never 
let him into Ripley Hall, if Ican help it. So aever mind what your 
mother says. Charies Burrell will be down in a day ortwo. I wish 
he was here now, he would be able to give.me his advice.” 

Betsy smiled, as if she knew pretty well what his advice would 
be. 
“ At any rate, Betsy,” said Mr. Willock, “I'll make a bargain with 
her. If she has her baron, I’ll have Charles Burrell. So now, put 
your things on ; for we're going off this minute.’” 


There was a vast deal of shaking of hands, and putting on of | 


shawls, and compliments, and thanks. 

The baron handed Mrs. Willock to the door. 

‘‘At twelve to-morrow,” she said, as she stept into the carriage, 
‘* I shall expect you at the hall.” 


‘ T shall be dere vidout fail,” replied the baron, with a Sook of deep | 
admiration, and bowed to Mr. Willock and Betsy, neither of whom | 
took any notice of his politeness—both, 1 am credibly informed, | 


being at that moment thinking with all their might of Charles 
Burrell. 
CHAPTER III. 


Bat was Charles Burrell thinking as constantly of them? One | 


thing is certain, that he neither answered Be‘sy’s letter, nor made 


his appearance in the arbor. Mr. Willock at the end of a week be. | 
gan to get angry ; his peace was entirely disturbed by the censtant | 


visits of the baron; he determined to write to Charles Burrell him. 
self. He did write, and in two or three days received an answer, in. 
forming him that business detained him in town, but that he would 


be delighted to accept his kind invitation at the beginning of the fol- | 
lowing week. The following week !—it was a dreadful time to wait; | 
for it tarned out that Charles’s assistance was the only thing that the | 


old gentleman trusted to, to enable him to get quit of the baron during 
the remainder of his life. 


“ Betsy,” he said,“ this is a bad business, this absence of Charles | 


Burrell ; for that baron—I always sail he was a swindler. Though 


he calls himself a nobleman, and all that, and always talks about his | 
uncle the ambassador, and his cousins the ficld-marshalls, he is eter. | 


nally borrowing five and ten pounds-from Mrs. Willock’; and, by 
George, I think some day he'll borrow the whole estate, and she’s 
sure to give it him!” 

“Has the baron borrowed much money, papa?” enquired the 
young lady. 

« Forty-five pounds, two shillings, and sixpence ; and we've only 


known him a week—think what that will come to when he’s been | 


our friend a whvle year? I see no hope for me but the poor-house !” 
“* Youshould speak to mama,” said Betsy. 
“* How the devil can any body speak to mama, when she’s con- 
stantly talking herself? It’s impossible, I tell you, to slip in the 
smallest word. She and that furren vagabond are chattering from 


morning till night. I wish { knew any body I could apply to for | 


advice.” . 
“« But Charles, papa; he’ll be here in a week.” 
“A week! well, won’t that cost me another forty. five pounds, two 


shillings, and sixpence? I could employ all the attorneys in the | 
county for the money—or hire a dozen strong fellows to throw him | 


out of the window. But here he is !—mum, Betsy—don’t mention 
what I’ve told you—there’s a good girl.” 

The visiter who made his appearance, was not the redoubtable 
Baron Von Schwartzenham, but Mr. and Mrs. Simpson. 

‘* My dear sir,” said Mr. Simpson, rushing forward impetususly, 
and grasping the band of Mr. Willock, ‘we drove throngh your 
beautiful grounds to have the pleasure of enquiring after your 
health.” 

‘¢ But we necdn’t enquire after your health,” added the lady, “ for 
I never saw any person look better in my Lfe. Did you, lovey?” 

“ Never—but the amiable family of Ripley Hal! always look well. 
Miss Willock, I am sure, is a proof of my assertion; and your de. 
lightful, intellectual lady, my dear sir, I hope the is quite well ?” 

“ Such talents !” said Mrs. Simpson. 

‘* And such manners, my dear!” said the gentleman. 

‘- And so beautiful,” said the lady. 


‘‘ And so condescending! Is she engaged, my dear sir, in any | 
literary work just now? It would be a pity that she should not com. | 


mit to paper the result of her studies. She is a poetess”— 





| “* Anda novelist”— 

“ And a philosopher”— 

“ And a historian” — 

“In short, I dont think such a talented woman was ever known 
in Simpsonville before.” 

“Indeed ?” said Mr. Willock, who had done nothing but stare 
open-mouthed at the enraptured panegyrists of his spouse, and now 
looked as if he thought Simpsonville would be much improved if the 
talented lady had still been unknown. 

“ Pray is she within ?” 

“IT think not,” replied Mr. Willock, “the baron” — 

“Oh, the baron—such a true nobleman!” exclaimed the lady in the 
same tone of enthusiasm. ‘ He is the handsomest and most captiva- 
ting man I ever saw.” 

‘“* My dear,” said Mr. Simpson, “ you will make us married men 


jealous, if you are so unguarded in your admiration—won't she, my 
dear sir ?” 


** Won’t she what ?” enquired Mr. Willock. 

‘* Make us jealous of the baron ; but he is indeed a delightful per 
son—such a specimen of the true high-born aristocrat, so free, so 
easy—he puts me very much in mind of a most intimate friend of 
mine, Sir Digsbury Do’em. Don’t you trace a resemblance between: 

them, my dear ?” 
_ “Ithinkido. Those mustaches are so very military and be. 
coming” — 

‘“L don’t mean in their features, lovey—in their manners and cha- 
| racters,I mean. Sir Digs, as I always called him—we were sworn 
| friends—Sir Digs came up to my house just whenever he chose, as 

the baron, my dear sir, does to yours—he dined with me—walked 
with my wife—helped her at the tea.table.” 

“ Did he ever borrow any money ?” enquired Mr. Willock. 

“* Ah, you’ve heard of old Dig’s free-and-easy manner ;—he said to 
mé¢, ‘ Simpson, old boy, tip me a five—for cuss me if the Portuguese 
government behave as a gentleman ought. They owe me several 
millions of milreis, and don’t pay a marvedi.’ He was such a plea- 
sant fellow, poor Sir Digs!” 

‘ And you lent him the five pounds ?” enquired Mr. Willock. 

‘* How could I refuse it, my dear sir ?” 

‘** Then, I'll tell you what it is, my good sir,” exclaimed Mr. Wil. 
lock, as if new light had broke on him, “ I’m very much mistaken if 
the baron isn’t Sir Digs in disguise ; he’s always telling Mrs. Wil- 
lock to tip out her fives.” 

‘* Do you mean to say that the baron borrows money ?” asked Mr. 
Simpson im an anxious tone. 

Mr. Willock nodded in a most unmistakable manner. 

“Then, ‘pon my soul, he’s behaved very ill. He’s been talkin 
about taking a long lease of an acre or two of my ground, and build 
inga villa. It would certainly be a great advantage to my estate to 
| have a real titled nobleman among the tenants. But he borrows, 

you say ?” 

“ He tells my wife that the rents of his estates in Bohemia don’t 
come due ti!l Christmas,” 

“Oh, then, he has estates in Bohemia’” said Mr. Simpson. “ He 
would certainly be a most desirable tenant; and, if he signs the 
lease’’— 

‘“‘ They are both in the garden,” hinted Mr. Willock. 

* Oh, then, we shall go and find them!” said Mr. Simpsom. 
** Come lovey.” 

And the whole party left the drawing-room, and proceeded in searcn. 
of the baron and Mrs. Willock. 

There was a rustic seat at one end of the sidewalk, and, on pas- 
sing down the greensward that led to it, they saw the individuals 

| they were in search of, who appeared to be a great deal too deeply 
interested in their conversation to attend to anything else, and were 
in happy ignorance that every word they said was overheard. 

“i bite this place,” said the baron . “ ’tis so like one of my es- 
tates in Bohemia.” 

“So you’ve said, dear Baron. I'm sure Riply Hall ought to be 
highly honored by the compliment.” 

“ Not at all—not by no means,” replied the baron ; ‘* for my poor 
| property never boasted of so great an ornament as Riply Hall.” 

‘* Ah! what ornament do you mean ?” 

“ It’s beautiful, charming owner—lovely, noble Mrs. Willeck.’”” 

“You're too kind. I’m overcome by your indulgent apprecia- 
tion of my claims.” 

** Dey are delightful—you’re ver clever—and ver good ;—dere is 
noone worthy to admire you but mine self—yaiz.” 

** And you do admire me, baron ?” asked tho lady, simpering. 

“ Yaiz—ver much. Ah, madam—I wish you was not married to 
such fat litthe man—he not know de treasure he possess.” 

“ He does not, indeed—a total want of intellect incapacitates him 
from perceiving” 

** Dat his wife ver clever, and he great fool. You mean dat ¢ 

‘ Exactly my sentiments—but far better expreseed.” 

* Den why stay wid him ?” enquired the baron. 

“ Ah, whither could I go ?” answered the lady. 

“Pon my honor, Mr. Willock,” whispered Mr. Simpson, “ this 
| is going too far—hadn't you better interfere ?” 
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“ Not for the world—perhaps she’l! offer to go with him,” replied 
the gratified Mr. Willock ; * and I wouldn't disturb her for any con. 
sideration.” 

« Den I have your consent ?” exclaimed the baron, in answer to 
gomething the lady had said. “I will have a chaise de post dis ver 
night. You will not forget de jewels. I will present you to de Em- 
peror of Austria—and you must be well dressed.” 

“ Yon’re too good—dear! dear baron——Ha! gracious heavens! 
my husband !—Mr. Simpson !—baron ! 

“ How do you co, sair?” said the baron. “ We was acting a play 
—tis a ver good play—’tis a translation from de Bride of Messixa, 
by Schiller—de amiable Mrs. Simpson knows it ver well. Do you 
not, madam 7—Yaiz !” 

“ Well—pon my honor,” said Mr, Simpson, ‘‘ I think I do reeol- 
lect my intimate friend, Sir Digsberry, proctising with Mrs. 8. for 
eome private theatricals much of the same kind. Don’t you remem- 
ber, lovey ? He was a capital actor, Sir Digs.” 

“I'm very sorry we interrupted you,” said Mr. Willock, who seem. 
ed considerably annoyed that there was a chance of the business pass- 
ing off by way of a joke. ‘ I beg you'll goon. Ah Betsy !” he con- 
tinued, in an under tone, ‘ 1 wish Charley Burrell were here—he 
would kick that fellow into the river—and se:ve him right, too.” 

“*Pon my honor, baron, you put me more and more in mind of my 
ntimate friend, Sir Digsberry Do’em. My friend Jenkins would 
make a capital description of your rehearsals—’twould be an excel- 
fent hit in thenext Flambeau.” 

“ What are you giggling in that very unintellectual manner for ?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Willock, casting fiery glances on the rubicund coun- 
tenance of Betsy, and determined, like most people to get intoa pas- 
gion to hide her discoinfiture. “I insist on your retiring to your room, 

wad I shall not allow any more letter-writing and correspondence 
with low persons like your friend Mr. Burrell. An humble friend of 
wy husband, baron,” she added, “ who has ventured, I fear from in-. 
rested motives, to pay attentionto Miss Willock.” 

“ Interested motives !—vat a horrid fellow—yaiz !” exclaimed the 
Jaron, disgusted that there should be such things as interested mo- 
dives in paying attention to any of the Willock family. 

“I beg to tell you, madam,” said Betsy, who felt her heart beat 


tiend of my father—but not an humble one.” 
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and to enter on a sphere of life more fitted for my t&lents and en 
dowments. In finding the Baron —~—,I have found the creature of 
my imegination—with rank, intellect, and personal gracefulness, uni. 
tec to a loving, revering, and admiring idiosynerasy—I throw you 
off. You shall see me no more. Your efforts to recover me I defy; 
your name J abjore. You are startled at the openness of these ex- 
pressions. I gloryin them, What J do cannot be kept a secret, 
even if it were desired—the eyes of an inquiring public are fixed on 
the actions of one whom it had been indulgent enough to stamp 
with the seal of its approbation. I will yet do great things, and 
leave av immortal name—but not yours— * Levirta.” 

Mr. Willock felt as if he was looking at something or other throu 
afog Some faint outline of the meaning of the epistle he thought he 
detected through the cloud of words; and great was his rejoicing as 
he pored over the sentences, and flattered himself that be made out 
that his lady had left him for ever. “ Hurrah!” he cried, and 
tossed his hat in the air. ‘ Betsy} I say, Betsy!—where can the 
girl have gone? But Betsy was nowhere to be found! He sought 
her everywhere—even in Mrs. Willock’s boudoir. The drawers in 
that little apartment were all emptied, and the ornament-cases 
gone. “Let them go,” said the enchanted husband; “ she might 
have taken the whole house; I wouldn’t have grudged her a brick 
of it.” 

At last he bethought him of eearching for his daughter in the gar- 
den. She was not there. He turned into the shrubbery walk at the 
side, and proceeded towards the arbor which I have told you was the 
favorite scat of Betsy and Charles Burrell; butoh! for the constancy 
of women, even good and kind ones, like Betsy Willock!—oh! for 
the falsehood—the fickleness—the duplicity of his favorite daughter! 
He saw, as he approached the arbor, two persons seated within it— 
one of them was certainly Betsy—the head was on the other per- 
son’s shoulder—the other person’s arm was round her waist—the hat 
—the hair—the whiskers—it was no mistake. It was the Baron von 
Schwartzenham himself ! 

In a moment the stick of the indignant sire was poieed high in the 
air—with the weight of a flail it descended on the hat of the fascina- 


| ting foreigner. “ Take that!” he said. “ By dad! wasn’t the old 


“ And I shall write to him as often as I like,” said Mr. Willock ; 


and Betsy is anoble girl to stand up for poor Charles.” 


nified Mrs. Willcock. 

« But he has no estates in Bohemia,” said the indignant Willock ; 
“ nor uncles ambassadors—nor whiskers—nor post-chaises to run off 
with old women.” 

** Old !—gracious !—unidea’d barbarian !—oh !—I sink—I dic— 
baron!” 

“ Vat you mane, sir 7” commenced that magnate, looking fierce. 
«you say Ino have estate in Bohemia—vot you mane, sair ?” 

“JT mean,” said Mr. Willeock, * that I'll punish all furren swind. 
fers and interlopers ; so be off, Mr. Baron, or if I find you here when 
I come back, I’li have you ducked in the horse-pond. Come Betey !” 

Mr. Willock returned with his daughter, and Mr. and Mrs. Simp- 
gon, in an agony of impatience to communicate the scene to Mr. Jen- 
kins and the inhabitants of Simpsonville, took the opportunity of 

stepping into the carriage, and trotting down the avenue, without 
taking icave of any of the party. 

“ Baron, 1 am ruined, insulted, disgraced for ever—what shall I 
do dae 

“+ You must leave de old baste, and never see him no more.” 

“ And do you open your arms to be my refuge ?” enquired the phi- 
bosophic lady. 

“ You must give him de notice of separate maintenance by de 
aw,” answered the baron, witha rather unloverlike eye to the main 
chaice. 

“ But f have already one hundred and fifty pounds a year seeured 

€o mo—whether I remain with him or not.” 

“ A hundred and fifty pound—dey are sterling pounds, I hope— 
and not de livres ?” 

“ Pounds sterling,” replied the lady. 

“Den come wid me,’’ said the baron, “ I will take you to the 
Simpsonville hotel ; you shall dere write letter dat you give him up, 
and never sce him no more, and we shall be so happy asde day.” 

“ What will the world say ?” 

“* Dat you are a wonder of a genius, and dey will forgive every 
ting to so much sensibility and so much feeling—yaiz !” 

In lees than an hour after this conversation, a letter was brought up 
from Simpsonville and presented to Mr. Willock. He broke the seal 
impaticnt!y and read as follows : 

“ I have paid, in suffering and loneliness, the penalty of too much 
mind. Yes, the years I have passed as the wife of an unidea’d clod 
have becn ages—centurics—eternities—with no being fitted by na. 
ture or education to sympathize with my aspirations—tied by the 
dull rales of an unintellectual, unphilosophical custom, to an indi- 
vidual so totally unable to appreciate me as you have been. I have 
longed for some time to withdraw myself from you and your family, 


{ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“< 


ugh f u, that you take the young one as well ?” 
jery quick, and her eyes glow with fire, * that Charles Barrell isa | eed sh hcs deranets OA vanes 


The baron started up. 
“Father!” cried Betsy, ‘don’t strike him again, for my sake!” 
“VU kill him, I tell you!” exclaimed Mr. Willock—* not because 


| he has inveigled away your mother—oh no!—he's made my house 


“ He is fit, perhape, for you and your daughter, sir,” began the dig- | comfortable” 





“ And will make it more comfortable still,” said the baron, takin 
off his false mustaches and speaking in the truc-hearted nat 
voice of Charles Burrell! ‘ I have freed you, my dear sir, from a 
person who would have made your whole existesee miserable. And 
here [ restore to your affections your neglected child; 1 return her to 
ou” 

‘“* And the forty-five pounds, two shillings, and sixpence !—ah, 
Charles! bat Lalways said you were a true friend.” 
It is useless to deseribe the altered state of affairs at Riply Hall.— 
At supper that night there were gathered the three happiest people 
in England; and if a stoutish old gentleman, after innumerable 
bumpers, favor:d the company with a song—composed in almost 
equal parts of “* God save the Queen” and “ Auld Langsyne”—I be- 
lieve the audience were by no means fastidious, but preferred his vocal 
efforts to Tamburini and Lablache. Such indulgent crities are hap- 
piness and affectation! 


ee 


THE WIDOW FAIRLOP. 


BY MASTER SLENDER 


I hate stout people. Nature, 1 am certain, intended the whole cum- 
bersome breed to have gone extinct with that obsolete monster, the 
Mammoth. They were created, clearly, to inhabit the vast barren 
blanks of the antediluvian world; not to encumber with repletion, our 
modern cities and towns. One of them is too much for a meiropolis.— 
Iu London, they, (the Giants) are out of both season and place. They 
ought to herd together like the elephants and shinoceroses, and hi 
tomi, and inhabit the deserts idle of the earth; they should seek out fit- 
ting solitudes, like the whales, and not flounder in our populous shal- 
lows. They are irksome, if not dangerous, to our thronging millions.— 
It is neither delicate nor fair, with their disproportions, to thruat them- 
selves as they do upon our narrow highways and byways; to dam up our 
small courts, and straight alleys. They ought not to engross, as they 
are accustomed, our neat houses and gardens, our tables and benches, 
our spare beds ; above all, our public conveyances. 

I have my eye, especially, in this lecture, on the Mistress Fairlop.— 
Oh! worthy of the huge oak, ber namesake was the circumferance, of 
that largest of widows! I should be afraid to write down any guess at 
her girth, or an estimate of her tonage. What must not her husband 
have been to bequeath such a relict! A Titan doubtless, for she was 
toe monstrous for any meaner embrace. She was infinately too large an 
object for mere buman love; if it were not, beside, notororiously, a timed 
and humble affection. What a hand for any meek passion to sigh for! 
What a waist to have hoped even to encompass! “* Give me but what 
this girdle bound,” applied to her girdle, would have seemed neither re- 
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fined ae a compliment, nor modest as a request. What a face was here 
to dwell (unless to reside) upon! What a pelican-chin to have toyed 
with! What arms! Wheat a trunk! The Wisbeach Day Coach, in 
which for the first time, I conceived or beheld such a Titanese, groaned 
under the intolerable weight. Our co-travellers panted and pouted, if 
they did not openty cavil, at ber unreasonable bulk, One of our over- 
strained cattle dropped dead upon the read. At last she condescended 
to be set down, and I exchanged with her a joyous and final farewell, (at 
least so I hoped it was) at Ware. She intended, I understand, to sleep 
there, and she was worthy of its broad illimitable bed. Our acquuint- 
ance, however, had only commenced. Nature, in one of her wayward 
moods, had bestowed on one of her hugest offspring a violent desire for 
migration and travel. 

It was in her inclination to bave ascended Mont Blane, or to have 
journeyed over land to India, which her bulk forbidding, she was con 
tented to be shifted about from place to place in caravans and stages. Ia 
consequence, within a month fiom our first enceunter, | and the widow 
Fairlop again found ourselves, face to face, in the same vehicle, ona 
Saturday's journey to Heme! Hempstead. She was suli in her weeds. 
Her bonnet, hung with deep crape, in dimension an ordinary bed-tester, 
over-canopied her ample face; her convex body was clad in its wonted 
sables, and looked like a bombasine balloon. A dozen packages, the 
least of them a bundle, reposed in the amplitude of her lap. From her 
bulk and her garb, she might bave been taken at a first glance, for the 
goodly Widow Blackett of Uxford, whom Elia hath immortalized, as 
well as compressed, in one of his admirable essays. But she bad none 
of the womanly softness of his gentle giantess. Mine had nothin feeble 
voice—no small feminine conversutioo—no delicacy—no timidity—no 
tenderness. She was altogether maguified,—as Gulliver complained of 
the Brobdignagdians,—into coarseness. 1 was disappoinued when we 
stopped at Edgeware, the coachman there taking on a pair of supple- 
mentary horses, under pretence of a bill, at ber choosing only a simple 
half-dozen of cakes. [t would not have misbecomed her to have called 
for a quintal of biscuit. Her voice was loud—-entorian,—she did not 
speak, but bellowed ;—and gave this large utterance to big, bold words. 
Her person matched with, but could not outvie, the jolly breadth of her 
jests, and sli:nness and gentility of person were especially the subjects of 
her mirth. Her serious stories were monstrously extravagant,—her lies, 
great gross ones like herself. Her estates in various counties and shires 
were prodigious,—her establishments immense,—her personals in pro- 
pee with her person. Her diamonds were large as paving stones ; 

r pearls big as egg plumbs ;—and they ought to have been so,—the 
trifling hair bracelets she wore being oft-times buried and lost, in the 
amazing plumpness of her wrist. Her cumbrous pomp at last oppressed 
me. Would to God she had still maintained the carriage of ber own, 
which she affirmed she had lately laid down—a gentle phrase of course, 
for her having crushed it! ler bulk smothered me,—my sprrits fainted 
under the real and assumed greatness. My co-tgavellers sympathized 
with my annoyance. In 2 clear space, the world might have seemed 
“ wide enough for us all; but a coach did not. On sieek Primrose 
Hill, or beside it, with a proper vantage, we might have borne with her 
bulk ; but in our crampt area, where we could see only her—and yet not 
all of her—she was too much for our horizon. Her voice stunned us— 
we gasped for air. One corner of the coach, tasked far beyond the re- 
sistance of springs, preponderated fearfully against the wheel. Tne ma- 
chine groaned ;—the horses panted:—now laboring with a cloud of 
steam, up a gentle ascent on the hither side of Warford. ‘The coachman 
blasphemed, conscious of having lost exactly fourteen minutes and a half 
of his allotted time on the road ; but hoped to make up for the deficien- 
cy, by taking advantake of the ensuing declivity.—Oaly for that impra- 
dence, must he be joined in the guilt of our catastrophe with the Widow 
Fairlop. His cattle pushed into unusual speed, became incapable of 
check, urged on as they were by the irresistible impetus given to the 
coach by the weight of its enormous inmate.—In fact, it outran the horses, 
swerved to the side of the road,—lunged,—tilted,—balanced, equipoised 
for half a second, and, in ordinary cases, would have righted, but the 
weight of the Widow, our evi! genius, prevailed—and the vehicle fell 
over [— 

Then rose from earth to sky the wild farewell! 

The erash, however terrific, was not loud enovg! to smother a tre- 
mendous groan—the common voice it might be of six suffering ‘ iusides,’ 
but rather to my ear, the proportionate emission of one enormous shat- 
tering body. For my own part, whether oppressed by the whole bulk of 
that incumbent being, or only of a leg or arm—I had no breath either to 
moan orcry. ‘ The weight of twenty Atlantics lay above me.” I was 
crushed by Jaggernaut’s wagon—I° was buried under the Pyramids.— 
And crushed too, like Cneops—into a pinch of dust. I wonder, sup- 
posing me to have perished, whether the coroner for Hertfordshire, 
could have imposed a deodand on the Mistress Fairlop 7—1! fear not,— 
though Lam informed that Waterhouse and Company, the proprietors, 
intend to dispute the payment of damages—( when Mr. R. the attorney, 
shall bring his fractured tibia into court.) on the ground that they should 
be charged on the overwhelming Widow.—And, were La juryman 
hens question, she should bear a muiety of assessment—so help me 

- 

To return to our condition.—Four ef my fellow travellers, whom for- 
tane had cast uppermost, were extricated through a window ;—myself, 
meanwhile, lying senseless,—at least of their departure. —The fifth was 
more painfully liberated, her accommodating bulk had so jammed itself 
dato nooks and recesses. Fortunately, during the labor, she was passive, 


had she kicked or struggled, I must have been annibilated.—My own 
tura succeeded—and here [ cannot help remarking a difference which 
attended on our several exits. When the widow emerged, every hand, 
| every arm, and there were many present, was extended to help her— 
whereas, when I scrambled forth, | was not tendered the aid even of a 
| finger ;—not, L am persuaded from any backwardness of humaniiy—but 
from a mistaken notion, in comparisun with the giantess, that I was 
aerial—buoyant. The by-standers would as soon have thought of up- 
lifting a butterfly. It was just as natural a feeling as mine, when I a- 
lighted, that 1 was not safe even on terra firma with the Widow Fairlop. 
Her first care on feeling her f@et, had been to enquire for her packages; 
| and a bag of crushed oranges—extempore marmelade, was delivered 
into her hand. A bonnet shape followed, 
If shape it could be called, that shape had none; 
and her bundles, compressed like so many bitlins, were distributed around 
her feet. ‘ Here we are,”’ quoth she, “all safe!’’ Me, in particular, 
she singled out to stun with her boisterous congratulations, and proffer- 
ed to wring hands with me on what she was pleased to call our provi- 
dential escape. But I declined it: 1 could newher sympathize with her 
disproportionate gratitude, nor join with the voice of a bullock ia her 
pious ejaculations. With a slight hurried farewell, which I prayed 
might be an everlasting one, I bade adieu to the Widow Fairlop. 
| it is now twenty months since that parting, and I have not yet recov- 
ered from my injuries :—my unhinged mind, especially, hath never re- 
guined itstone. I would not read again that History of a Stout Gen- 
tleman, by Washington Irving, with his portentous entrance into the mail 
coach, for a thousand pounds. The remembrance of my own stage ca- 
tastrophe still haunts me—and daunts me. I am ridden by perpetual 
| vightmares. I have dreams of hippotami, mammoths. Daniel Lambert, 
heading a whole lumber troop of kindred giants, stumbles over me.— 


Sometimes I am trampled, methinks, by herds of buffaloes and wild ele- 
phant: :—anon, [ am passed over, on Holborn-bridge, by hour-long pro- 
cessions of wagons and ponderous brewers’ drays. Tuns cf Heidelberg 
topple upon _me;—Pelion with Mouat Ossa, pick-a-back, is heaped upon 
my chest. In my lighter visions, [ am only deposited with the coins and 
inscriptions under the foundation stones of hospitals, and new churches. 
These are my horrible nocturnal phantasms:—by day I am rendered only 
less miserable by realities. Clumsy Yorkshiremen, of sixteen stone, 
beset me inthe strects. The pestiferous large race are as swarming as 
they are intrusive. Inchurch,—at the little Adelphi —on St. Paul's. I 
once encountered one, where [ could have vowed the thing impossible— 
in the strict, narrow, niggardly thoroughfare of Passing Alley. Twice 
have I forfeited my fare in long stages, on account of a corpulent com- 
panion;—and [ ence refused to proceed in a Richmond steam packet, 
from a dread, absurd enough, but invincible, of our being swamped by 
an overgrown Wappiny barge builder. My interest suffers with my 

pleasure: | am disclaimed by a wealthy, anmarried uncle, just dying of 
a dropsy, because I cannot bring myself to visit him;—I have broken 
with the oldest of my hosom friends, because, unfortunately, he was the 
plumpest. Bear with, Courteous Stout Reader! and pity, my involun- 
tary infirmity ! 

| Who loves fat people must himself be fat.— 

I must have favorites, like Cowper's Hares,—that are called, or might 

be called, Tiny and Lightfoot. Ican enjoy my small delights only 
with the small. The mouse does not keep company with the elephant, 
| nor the frog with the ox. I mast have creatures of my own size,—or 
less,—for my affections. I can dete on manikins—dwarfs— bonnie 
Scotch wee things—bat I abhor giants. 

Sprites !—Elfins!—Fairies !—darling Minimi!—whither are ye flown? 
—Delicate Pygmies,—why are ye extinct? The traditionary eranes,— 
if any kin to those which overhang our wharves,—were meant for the 
removal of a more ponderous race '—Baut nature to spite me takes the 
best first. Crachami, the minuate,—the ethereal,—the Ariel, the all-bar 
invisible girl, 1s, alas! ne more,—whilst Mrs. Fairlop,—the monster !~ 
still lives to encumber the earth! 

She is lately gone,—I am informed,—to the Continent;—and truly 
| she was ‘‘too big for an island.” IL doubt, even, she is too large for ous 
| planet. She is a world of herzelf,—and ought to get a sun, and an at 

mosphere of her own. 
re 

A Lepicrows Mistake is Carrie Deatinc.—We have been told 
to mind our P’s and Q's; but the following will shew that it is quite ag 
important to mind our A’s and O's. An English gentleman, residing it 
one of the West India islands, intending to establish a diary farm, wrote 
| to his correspondent in South America, a Spaniard, to send him fifty 
| heifers with which to stock it. The letter was written in Spanish; but 
j the writer’s acquaintance with that language was not as accurate as was 
| his knowledge of cattle. The feminine Spanish word for heifers, ‘ be- 
cerras,” only differs in a letter from the masculine, signifying young bulls, 
‘becerros ;” and, unfortunately for our friend, he had unwittingly spelled 
| his order with theo. Accordingly, after a good deal of scouring over the 
Savannahs, fifty fine young bulls, wild enough it may be supposed, from 
theic native praries, were, with no little difficulty, and at great expense, 
| captured with the lasso, and shipped te him. His consternation when 
the riotous animals arrived and were driven to his gate, may be more 
| easily imagined than described: he refused to receive them, averring that 
he had ordered heifers, and not bulls; but his letter being procured and 
exhibited, and his Spanish bul? explained to him, he was forced to agree 
to his very bad bargain. The gentleman was afterwards wonderfully fas- 
tidious in his words whenever he wrote Spanish letters on business. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1842. 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


The political event of the week has begn the publication of a political 
letter, written ostensibly for his fiends, but really for the eye of the pub- 
lic, by Hon. John C. Spencer, Secretary of War. This letter settles the 
question, so faras Mr. Spencer's position to the President is concerned, 
and we are bound to say that Mr. Spencer has made a better defence 
of the President than either Mr. Webster, or Mr. Cushing. He 
has, to be sure, all the advantages which any man possesses, who de- 
scribes the motives of a man, after his acts, upon those imputed motives, 
have transpired; and as his letter is written in a very calm and diapas- 
sionate tone, and with a great deal of ability, it will probably be of more 


benefit to the cause of the President than any speeches which have been | 


delivered, no matter by whom. If it had come out a little earlier in the 
day, it might on some accounts have been better—but then Mr. S. proba- 
bly wished those anti-Tyler proceedings in which he participated, just 
before his appointment, to be forgotten. 

Intelligence has been received, which would appear, at first sight to 
indicate thet war has really been commenced between Texas and Mexi- 
to. There have been, however, so many cries of ‘‘ wolf!” from that di- 
rection that peuple are disposed to be very incredulous; and nobody 
would be astonished to read that the acts of the Mexican force are disa- 
vowed by the government, as the mere movements of a marauding party. 
[t appears, upon pretty good authority, that the office of mediation has 
been tendered, by our government, between the two nations of Mexico 
and Texas. As neither, but for past bravado, can be very anxivus to go 
to war, we should not be surmized to find this very opportune and ho- 
norabie means of escape embraced by both parties. Ofcourse some pre- 
liminary hesitancy would be necessary for form’s sake, but, if such me- 
diation has really been offered, it will raost surely be accepted. 

In our local records some interesting events stand for the week. The 
defaleation of Mr. Thomas Lloyd has grown to the ascertained amount 
of about $70,000—a pretty little sum for a city officer to keep, unac- 
counted fur. The vessel in which he went to Cape de Verds, seized, 
upon its return, by the city authorities, would make but a small item in 
the offset, if wholly available—but as some difficulty and dispute has 
arisen about the proprietorship, the nett from this source will probably 
be small. Monroe Edwards, who was quite a lion during his first trial, 
haa passed through the second almost without notice; and has already 
commenced the fulfilment of his sentence. Two or three days of his 
seven thousand three hundied have elapsed, and the prospect of the 
residue cannot be very agreeable to his expansive views. His last scene 
in court descended wofully from the graceful dignity of rascality which 
he attempted during his first trial; and he has gone unpitied and des- 
pised, to be forgotten of the world. 

The fountain in the Park still continues to attract gazers, but not in 
such crowds as surrounded its basin when it was firet completed. Th» 


water of the Croton is gradually coming into use in families, and where- | 


ever introduced is highly spoken of, as excellent for all uses, palatable 


and cunvenient. That the health of the city will be much promoted by 


the change from the drippings of this crowded island to the waters of | 


the country springs is incontestable ; and the entire price of introducing 
it is one of those things for which posterity may cheerfully pay ; as with 


greater. 

In the “ Extra” department the last novel published is “ Phineas 
Quiddy,” by John Poole, the author of the favorite comedy of Paul Pry, 
and of that very witty and amusing book, the Memoirs of Little Ped- 
dlington. Quiddy will be found worthy of the reputation of the author, 
an excellent pastime for a leisure hour. The last chapters of it are but 
just received in this country ; and to the best of our knowledge this is the 
first publication on this side of the water. 

Among the selections in the paper this week, we suppose “ Riply 
Hall,” from Blackwood, must be admitted to be the crack story of the 
English Magazines for the month; It is true that very much better tales 
have appeared in old Ebony. The denoeument is too much like the ste- 


| Secretary of Congress, in 1784. 
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reotype conclusions of two act farces; but the characters, particularly 
that of old Willcock are welldrawn. The naval sketch is discursive, but 
amusing. The “Two Passports” is an excellent simple story, which 
illustrates more forcibly than any essay could do, the benefit of straight- 
forwardness and truth. The “ One Thing Needful” is a good satire 
upon this gluttonous age; and the smaller articles are, we think, all 
worthy of their place. 
ageltiilileners 
“ Purren Horkiys.”—On our last page will be found an announce- 


| ment ofa new American novel, to be published in an extra Brother Jona- 


than. The author, Cornelius Matthews, Esq., is well known by his 


“ Motley Book”—a collection of tales including both humor and pathos, 
witty description and touching narrative; and in many places rising to 
a standard of excellence unsurpassed by any American writer. The 
“Motley Book” would make a man of reputation in England. Puffer 
Hopkins will combine in one story all the various styles of the author, 
and must be highly popular. 
———— a 

Tuat ARtICLE.—A grsat deal more has been said about a certain 
article in the Foreign Quarterly, than the thing is worth. It tells a great 
deal of truth, mixed with some tolerably magnificent falsehood, insinua- 
tions of falsehoed, and suppressions of trush. We agree with the Phile- 


| delphia Gazette, in its opinions as thus expressed : 


“« An article in the Foreign Quarterly Review, on the American press, 
is, we think, unjustly imputed to Mr. Dickens. It is a miserably written 
article, having nothing to recommend it but a coarse blackguardism and 
indiscriminate censure. It is correct in its remarks upon a portion of the 
American press, but is inaccurate in its application. It is as likely to 
come from the head (we think not the pen) of Duff Green, as of any body 
else. It was never written by “Boz.” But in point of blackguardism, 
coarse vulgar abuse, direct and implied falsehood, indelicacy, vulgarity 
and blasphemy, the London press, taking a part of for the whole, will vie 
with the filthiest in this country, and with foreign aid, some of them are 
filthy enough, Heaven knows.” 

a 

IvterestinG Retic.—An interesting old painting, emblematical of 
the Old Thirteen States, is exhibiced at the Fair of the Franklin In- 
stitute, in Philadelphia. The United States Gazette describes it to be 


a landscape, in the foreground of which is seen a plain arch composed 


of thirteen stones, on each of which is written the name of one of the 


States, and on it stands a figure in Roman attire. The keystone of the 
arch bears the name of Pennsylvania. From an explanatory paper at- 
tached to the painting, we learn that it was a gift of the Marquis de 
Marbois, Charge d’ Affaires from France, to Charles Thompson, Esq., 
It is believed that from this design, 
Pennsylvania received the title of the “ Keystone State.” 
——— 

Tue Last oy tHe GuarpD.—Among the deaths announced this week, 

is that of Benjamin Eaton, whodied on the farm of John W. Richardson, 


_ Esq., Deer Park, Orange county, on Sunday, the 16th instant, in the 


85ih year of his age. He was the last survivor of Captain Colfax’s com- 
pany and General Wasbington’s Life Guard, and what is singular, Mr. 
Eaton never left Orange county from the day of his discharge to that of 
his death! He was buried with military honors, the inhabitants univer- 
sally assembling to pay their last meed of respect to one who had long 
been among them as a monument of times gone by. 
° cache 

Mr. Wesster.—A letter has been addressed to Mr. Webster signed 

by all, or nearly all the prominent merchants in our city, tendering to him 


a public dinner in this city. This compliment is placed distinctly on the 


| groundsof his instrumentality in negociating the late Treaty with Eng- 
| land, and bis general administration of our Foreign Affairs. 
the increase of population, the benefit_of the water to the city becomes | 


—_—— 

Nomixations.—John McKeon, Esq., has been nominated by the De- 
mocrats of the Sixth Congressional District of this city. 

The Whigs have nominated George Eichell as candidate for Register 
of the city and county of New York. 

The Common Council on Wednesday evening passed an ordinance, 
agreeably to a recent law of the legislature, directing the clerk to cause 
maps of the election districts to be made out, and the usual notice of 


place and time for holding the polls to be posted in the various wards. 
———— 


XG We have received from John Allen, the publisher, in this city, the 
humorous ‘‘ Quod Correspondence,” which has made so much amusement 
in the Knickerbocker. It fills two neat volumes. Graham's and Godey’s 
Magazines are also received from Post, and sustain their high character’ 
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{G@ The Boston Transcript of Wednesday announces the sudden de- | 


cease of Sir Joux Catpwett, late Treasurer General of Canada, who 
died at the Tremont House, at 6 o'clock on the morning of that day, of 
Msease of the heart, to which he has long been subject. He was takeu ill 


Terriste Steamsoat Accipent.—On the 13th October, a steam- 


_ boat called the Eliza was sunk in the Mississippi, involving the loss 


in the night, and called a physician, but his aid was unavailing. We learn | 


that he wrote several letters, and gave directions respecting his funeral, | jead, &c., anda great number of passengers, at St. Louis, for New 


and died calmly. 
eee 
New Exproration.—lIt is stated that the celebrated M. de Castel- 
nau is about to make, under the sanction of the French Government, an 
expedition to the central regions of South America, This great explor- 
ing journey will extend across the continent from Rio Janeiro to Lima, 


a line of no less than 1000 leagues, never yet visited by European. M. | 


Castelnau returns along the route of the astronomer, Le Condamine, by 
the Amazon river and Guiana. This enterprize was planned under the 
auspices of the late Duke of Orleans, and is now carried out by the 


Duke de Nemours. 
—_— 

Mosstrovus.—The Jackson, (Mo.) Advocate of last Saturday, con- 
tains an account of the horrid murder of Mr. John Boyd, of that vicinity, 
by his own son. The reason assigned by the boy, a lad of fifteen years 
of age, was ‘‘ ALLEGED ill treatment and the refusal of his father to per- 
mit him to have the use of a gun, for which it seemed he had always en- 
tertained a particular desire.” 

A MistaKxe.—We notice a statement in some of the newspapers that 
the New York Mirror is to be discontinued at the end of this volume. 
This is entirely a mistake, as the proprietor has no such intention or 
idea. Discontinue the Mirror! The very hint is sacrilege against the 
nine; and when people are in a little better heart, the old tide of pros- 
perity will roll again upon the establishment. 

or 

From Mexico anp Texas.—Our latest New-Orleans papers contaia 
further intefligence from these belligerous republics; but we cannot find 
that any new thing of importance has transpired. Santa Anna continues 
to send off troops from his capital, ostensibly for the invasion of Yucatan. 
It is reported that he has also sent a special messenger to bring about a 
reconciliation and union between Mexico and Yucatan 
cessful, Santa Anna is to go in person to Campeachy, to superintend the 
organization of the forces that will afterwards be directed against Texas, 
but in no other event is he to command the army against Texas’ 

The Texans appear to be in high spirits. Since the commencement 
of the war they have killed 500 of the enemy; and unless re-inforce- 


ments arrive soon, they expect to drive the Mexicans out of the country. | 


The report that Colonel Caldwell, with 600 men, whipped 1100 Mexicans 
with the loss of only one man killed on his side, is confirmed. The 
Mexican General Wall had been compelled to evacuate Bexar, and had 
fallen back 24 miles to the Medinas. A Mexican prisoner of war re- 
ports that Gen, W. was daily expecting a reinforcement of 1500 men.— 
Jobn W. Smith and a Mr. Smithers, were among the persons shot by the 
Mexicans at the capture of San Antonio. The nephew of Gen. Van 
Ness escaped. 
ooo 

(> The Caroline, 25 days from Matamoras, brings intelligence that 
5000 Mexican troops had left there for Texas. The crisis with the 
Lone Star Republic may be very near, though in another place we have 
expressed our doubts. If this invasion is repelled, there will never be 
another—or if this fails to enter Texas, it will be an admission that the 
contest is given up on the part of Mexico. 

a 

NoT DEAD YEt.—Boston won the four mile race over the Kendall 
Course easy, beating Reliance, Milton Brown, and Col. Boyce’s entry, 
in two heats of 8 09 and 7.56. The Courier’s Correspondent says of the 
old veteran: 

‘‘ He won both heats on a brush and within three hundred yards of the 
stand. His brush at the close of the second heat was a brilliant achieve- 
ment, and worthy of his best days. He was some twenty yards in the 
rear of Milton Brown when called on to go ahead, and nobly answered 
the call. Those who saw it say it was most nobly done, and the shouts 
which the multitude set up as he passed the stand, could have been heard 
fora mile. He pulled up quite lame in his fore legs, which, as I wrote 
you, had been looking quite sorely for several days. He now retires, and 
this evening left here for Petersburg.” 





Renzi forms number eight of the’ Harper’s cheap series of novels. 


If this is suc- | 











of from forty to fifty lives. The particulars of the disaster are thus 
given in the Louisville Journal. 


It appears that the Eliza had taken a large freight of flour, grain, 


Orleans. She had also on board some caite, sheep and horses. The 
number of passengers is vaguely estimated at from one to two hun- 
dred. When she had reached a narrow bend of the Mississippi, on 
Thursday about dinner time, five miles above the mouth of the Ohio, 


| she was met by the J. M. While towing the hull of the old Madizo. 


nian up stream. The White was next the Missouri shore, the hull 
on her right, and the Eliza coming down strcam, next the Illinois 
shore. The White and the hull occupied so much of the river that 
the Eliza was forced out of the channel and the waves of the White 
at the same time caused such commotion in the river that the pilot of 
the Eliza could not distinguish the snags between the channel! and 
the shore. In this position the Eliza struck heavily a large walnut 
snag in deep water and instantly vegan tofill. The confusiun among 
the passengers rushing in every direction on the boat, no doubt in- 
creased the danger. A vain eftort was made to steer the boat for the 
Missouri shore ; b-. he wheels soon became water.logged ; and the 
passengers having by this time rushed in great numbers up to the 
hurricane deck, and fearing the boat would swing into the deep cur- 
rent, several plunged towards the Illinois shore. Some reached it, 
but many were drowned. 

Tne whole thing wasso sudden, that it is believed the deck passen- 
gers below, with the cattle, horses, &c., were carried down before 
they could get from under the cabin deck. ‘The captain’s wife had 
rushed up to the hurricane deck, with two of her children, where 
she and they might have been safe, but, in her fright and agitation, 
she rushed overboard with them, endeavoring to grapple some drift 
logs. The legs, however, turned in the water every time she at- 
tempted to grapple them, and finally she and one of her babes sunk 


| to rise no more. The Captain who had been giving dirvetions for 


the safety of the passengers, observing the struggles of his wife, 
plunged in to save her, but was only in time to rescue one of the 
children. We could not learn whether the J. M. White had it in 
her power to render much assistance ; but understand her yaw! was 
sent out for that purpose. When the Carrier came up, the Eliza 
was sumk to her hurricane deck, each and of which was above water, 
the waves washing over the middle. The deck was then crowded 
with passengers, agitated by terrors indescribable. They could give 
but a confused account of the number drowned. The probability is 
that it did not exceed forty. The Capt. of the Carrier thinks the 
disaster must have occurred abuut dinner time, as it was two o'clock 
in the day when he reached the bend. The people on the hurricane 
deck of the Eliza were in great dread of the deck bursting up, which, 
providentially was prevented by the weight of so many persons stand- 
Ing on it. 
—__ 

> The Fulton Ferry Company having decided that the use of the 
Croton Water in the boilers of their boats, would prove a great saving to 
the material of the boilers, have constructed a hydrant near the ferry, 
from which, ty means of a hose, they draw the water with an air pump, 
into the boiler. 








New Booxs.—From Saxton and Miles we have a historical tale en- 
titled “‘ Julia of Baie, or The Days of Nero.” It is a story of the 
Martyrs, and is written by the author of the ‘ Merchant’s Daughter,” 
“ Virginia,” “Christmas Bells,” &c. The subject is certainly a very 
interesting one, and the former works of the writer lead us to believe 
that it is well treated; but we have not had time to examine the volume 
critically. 

From William A. Le Blanc we have received a, new work on mid- 
wifery, which is doubtless useful to those of whose profession it treats. 





The St. Louis Republican states that a treaty has just been concluded 
between Governor Chambers of Iowa, Commissioner on the part of the 
United States, and the Sac and Fox nations of Indians, by which the 
Sacs and Foxes have sold to the Government all their country between 
the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, amounting to about twelve millions 
of acres. The Indians are, however, to remain in the possession of the 
western portion of their territory three years—the eastern portion, includ- 
ing the country between the present boundary and the White Breast 
river on the Des Moines, to be given up by the first of May next. The 
United States are to provide a home for the Sacs and Foxes on the west 
side of the Missouri river. 

The price paid for the land is about $1,050,000, of which eight hun- 
dred thowsand dollars are to be invested for the Indians—the United 
States guaranteeing an annual interest of five percent. The country 
ceded is tich and beautiful, and the treaty is regarded as favorable to the 
Government, and no less 30 ta the Indians. The lands will cost about 
nine cents per acre. 
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A FEW NUTS FOR NON MEAT-EATERS. 
A late number of Bentley’s Magazine contains a paper embracing a 
portion of the rethiniscences of an English missionary in India, from 
which paper we have made an extract. 








It is full of interest for such 
theorists as pride themselves upon the fact that their peculiar system of 
dietetics eaves them from the enormity of taking animal Jife to gratify 
their voracious appetites, and illustrates the impossibility of devising bet- 
ter modes of living than common sense and common usage dictate, when 
consistent with the true principles of right and wrong. Petty theories 
and minute observances have the effect of absorbing the faculties of the 
mind from their proper exercise upon the higher moral obligations—but 
no homily we can read is su pregnant with argument as the following : 


One day our missionary learned, to his great joy, that a Brahmin of the 
very first rank bed arrived in the metropolis. Determined to bring mat- 
tefs to an issne, Clarke wrote to him, and begged him to meet him on a 
certain day, when be uadertook to convince him (tie Hindoo priest) of 
the errors of his faith. 
@ppointed the heathen and the Christian champion met to discuss, in 
presence of several witnesses, the merits of their respective creeds. 

As is usual in polemical discussions the controversy was opened by 
several inconsequential queries and answers. For bait an hour neither 
party had pucforih a startling proposition ; the wily Indian taking care 
to confine himself to the defensive. Tired at length by this ecene, Clark 
suddenly and abruptly asked him, 

“ Are you forbidden to eat anything in which animal life exists 1” “I 
am.” ~ 

“Have you ever broken through this law 7” “ Never.” 

“May you not unconsciously have been led into this crime ?”’ 
possible.” 

*“* Will you swear to it?” ‘ Most solemnly 1 do.” 

“Do you ever eat pomegranates?” * Duily.” 

“ Bring me some ot the fruit then,” rejoined Clarke, turning to a ser- 
want. His order was complied with, the pomegranates were brought. 

“Choose one.”” The Brahmin did so. ‘Cut it in two.” With thia 
direction he complied. ‘“ Piace it here,” and Clarke assisted him to put 
it beneath a microscope. ‘ Now look at it.” 

The Brahmin did so; but no sooner did he apply his eye, than he 
started back with affright. The fruit was perfectly alive with animal- 
cule. The puzzled Hindoo drew out the pomegranate, (which, perhaps, 

readers are not awate is more closely filled with insects than any 

r fcuit,) looked at it, examined it, replaced it, and again beheld the 
myriads of living creatures with which it was rife. He felt it with bis 
hand, to convince himself that there was no trick in the affair. Then 
suddenly drawing himself up, he slowly uttered, “ Bus such hi,’ 
(“ enough—it is trve.’’) 

“You acknowledge then that you have sinned unconsciously? That 
every thing being filled with animalcule, invisible to the naked eye, you 
ean neither eat nor drink without committing a crime ?”’ 

The abashed Hindoo bowed. 

“Shall T show you how full of similar insects every drop of water is?” 
“No! I have seen enough.” 

“ Do you desire farther proof?’ “TI havea favorto ask.” 

“What is it? If 1 can, I will grant it.” 

“Give me your microscope. I cannot buy it—give it me.” 

Clarke paused for a moment, for he had that morning paid ten gui- 
neas for it; and, being a poor man, he could ill afford to part with it. 
But, as the Indian was urgent, almost to entreaty, he at length consent- 
ed, (especially as he thought the other would affurd him in return some 
curiosity of equal value) and presented it to him. 

The Brahmin took it, gave one look of triumph round the hall, and 
suddenly raising his arm, dashed it into a thousand atoms on the marble 


“ Im- 


“What do you mean by this?” exclaimed Clarke in undisguised as- 
tonishiaent. 


“It means, sir Christian,” replied the Hindoo inacold, grave tone, ‘it 
means that I was a happy, a gocd, a proud man. By means of yonder 
instrument you have robbed me of all future happiness. You have con- 
demned me to descend to my grave wretched and miserable.” 


Wich these words the unfortunate Brahmin quitted the hall, and soon 
after retired up the country. 


a 

“A Man May Nov Marry,” &.—It will undoubtedly be recollect- 
ed by many of our readers, that a clergyman of the Presbyterian con- 
mexion was recently deprived of his clerical office for marrying, in his 


widowhood, the sister of his former wife. The subject was carried be- 


Ty this the Brahmin consented, and at the time | he child unborn—that he had no favors to ask—he was an innocent vic- 
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poricion down fur decision to the several Presbyteries, a majority of whict 
is necessary to effect its repeal. An interesting and protracted debase 
arose out of this proposition, in which a number of the members partici- 
pated. The resolution was finally adopted, by a vote of 55 w 24. 
, oT 

Sextence or Monroe Evwanps.—On Monday, this man, convict- 
ed on two indictments, of a series of frauds and forgeries, the most in- 
genious which have ever appeared in the annals of crime in this eoun- 
He requested first through his coun- 
sel, and then in his own person, the privilege of two or three weeks to 


try, was brought up for sentence. 


arrange his affairs; stating that ‘‘he had been engaged in transactions 
which no one knew but himself,” and that therefore this time was ae- 
cessary. After consultation, Judge Kent decided that the request could 
not be granted. Edwards then went into a speech somewhat leng, iv 
which he declared that he had been persecuted—that he had had mo- 
ney, prejudice, and power arrayed against him; that he was innocent as 


tim—he cared not whether bis sentence was one day or a thousand years 
he wished it was annihilation, &c., &c., &c.—a pretty desperate rhode- 
montade. He concluded by desiring that in passing sentence, remark 
might be spared. ; 

Judge Kent then said to the prisoner that it had been the intention of 
the Court to pass sentence without any remark, and that if that intention 
were departed from, it would bein consequence of what the prisoner had 
said. He told the prisoner that he deceived himself, if he imagioed 
there was any person in the communrity who had paid attontiom to the 
proceedings, and had the least doubt of his being a guilty man. 

Edwards—I have no objections to it. 

Judge Kent—You are consigned to punishment for your offences. The 
laws of society expel you; they cannot exist in connection with crimes 
such as yours. Your case is even remarkable for its turpitude—not only 
is the offence for which you have been tried very great, but you have en- 
deavored to defeat the ends of justice by a bold attempt at suberaing 
to perjury witnesses on this very trial. Your imprisonment will be for a 
long time. You may, however, eurvive it, and there is a faint hope that 
you may yet redeem your character, and be, what you never have been, ® 
useful anda worthy member of society. 

Edwards—(bowing.) Very complimentary, indeed, sir. 

Judge Kent (continuing)—I hope your case will not not be without 
use to others, operating as a warning to deter fromcrime. You were 
born of respectable parentage, which you have disgraced. You hava 
exhibited yourself destitute entirely of moral principle, and the result 
now is that your name is stamped with infamy. Your remarks can make 
no difference in the sentence—you are consigned to ten years imprison- 
ment. In this the court goes to the extreme of the law. Had the law 
allowed a larger amount it would have been imposed, for under the cir- 
cumstances of the case there can be no mitigation. 

Edwards—I do not ask it, sir. 

Judge Kent—Munroe Edwards, the sentence of the court is, that om 


| the first conviction you be imprisoned in the state prison at Sing Sing for 


fore the General Assembly, on an appeal, and the decision against the | 


clergyman was, by that body, confirmed. 
among Christians of the Presbyterian connexion, and we observe that at 
a meeting of the Presbyterian Synod of New Jersey, held at Elizabeth- 
town last week, a resolution was brought up from the Elizabethtown Pres- 
bytery, requesting the Synod to call upon the General Assembly, at its 
next meeting, tv tuke the constitutional steps to rescind the rule in ques- 
tion. Theve steps, as prescribed by the constitution, are to send the pro- 


It has excited much attention | 


5 years; and on the second conviction to an additional imprisonment of 
5 years, tocommence On the expiration of the first. 


cilia 

Orituary.—Among the notices of decease of the aged in late news- 
papers, we observe two worthy of preservation. The first is that of 
Mr. Andrew Balsley, a patriotof the Revolution, who departed this life, in 
De Witt, Onondaga county, N. Y., on the 4th inst., in the 88th year of 
hisage. So nearly are those gore who participated in the military swife 
of those perilous times, that the laborers in the civil patriotic duties of 
the days that tried men’s souls now come in for honorable obituazy re- 
membrance. 

The other notice is of the remarkable longevity of a married couple. 
Died, in Spartanburg District, South Carolina, on the 25th December, 
1841, Mrs. Nancy Sprouse, in the 109th year of her age. Her husband, 
Mr. Vinson Sprouse, died a few years sine, aged 107 years. They lived 


together upwards of 70 years. 
ET 


Fists.—A Berks county newspaper contains an advertisement over 
the name of the Sheriff of that county, offering for sale onthe 4th of 
November next all the valuable property on the River Delaware, alout 
twelve miles from the city, in the possession of Mr. Nichelas Biddle, 
known as “ Andalusia.’’—Well—many a handsome property bas come 
under the hammer through the mismanagement of the Philadel! phia Uaizod 
States Bank, and many an income bas been lost to those who could ill af- 
ford it ; the sufferers living upon both sides of the Atlantic. Uader suck 
circumstances it is doubtful whether there will be any violent grief at 
the announcement which opens this paragraph. 





| 











Fosznat or Geornos Cuartiiion.—The remains of P. G. George 
Chatillon, Treasurer of the R. W. G. Lodge I. O. of O. F. were com- 
mitted te their last resting place on Sunday last, with all the funeral ho- 
nore knewn to the brotherhood, of which he was awoshy member. He 
was also connected with the volunteer military of the city, and the funeral 
procession extended nearly two miles ia length. 
pageant. 


It was truly a solemn 


onsngual tie 

Asotuasr “ Derinition.””—How Joha C. Spencer, Secretary of War, 
has returned to Washington. It is understood that he has formally re- 
nounced the Whig party, and has written a letter to a Western friend, 
which ie to be published at the season most calculated to render it effec- 
tive, denouncing Mr. Clay and the Whig measures, a Protective Tariff 


eacepted. 
a 


Joxz Suiru, thearch Mormon, is either caught, and in duress, or he is 
aot, and ic really puzzles us upon which side the probabilities are. A 
late St. Louis paper says that he is in custody, at Carthage, Mo., and 
chat # question is to be raised in the preliminary examination, as to the 
validity of the process upon which he was arrested. Caught or not, it 
ia certain he deserves catching and hanging too, if hanging is the meed 
of any. 

—— 
Sanpers’ Series or Scnoor Booxs. New York: Dayton & Newman. 

We have examined this series, five in number, and cheerfully add our 
commendation to the many praises which have been bestowed upon the 
books, by those more competent to judge than we are. The plan of the 
series is the only true one—that of progressive exercises, from the Prim- 
mer to the Reader; commencing with principles the most simple, and 
ending in a selection of reading lessons, which, in the words of the Com- 
mercial, ‘‘ must afford a pleasing and profitable exercise to the scholar in 
his daily task of reading, and give ample scope to his vocal powers in the 
various examples presented under the heads of articulation, emphasis, 
modulation, inflections, &c. Besides the examples illustrative of these 
principles, such lessons are selected in the secund part as are calculated 
to bring opt all the various medificatiors and inflections of the voice—fre- 


. quent allusion being had by way of questions to the rules and principles 


in the first.” The Spelling Book is also a model of ita kind, and has 

been sold to the number of more than a hundred thousand copies. The 

whole series is worth the examination of every parent and teacher. 
coskeahliieiiaieas ds 

Tue Tasx, anD OTHER Porms. By Wm. Cowper. 

Carey & Hart. New York: Collins, Brothers. 

This is a splendid edition—got up in the annual style, with engravings 
by Cheney, Cushman and others, from drawings by John Gilbert. This 
volume hes the advantage over all annoals that it is a perennial—fit for a 
present for any season or ocamsion; and it forms a choice and elegant 
ornament for the centre table or the boudoir. 


Philadelphia : 


Cowper for our money, 
before any gift book we Lave ever seen yet. 
—a 

Ma. Norman's Boox on Yucatayx.—We have examined a portion of 
the views which will embellish the book on Yucatan, shortly to be pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Langley, and find them beautiful indeed, and well 
calculated to convey an excellent picture to the mind of the scenes and 
objects which the volume will describe. The price of the book (only 
two dollars) requires that the prints be executed in lithograph—but bet- 
ter lithographs than these were never put in a book in this country. As 
@ companion to Stephens, Norman will be bought and read wherever 
the other is; and the writer has wisely made his pictures and descrip- 
tions most elaborate upon points which will probably be handled with 
the least minuteness by Stephens and Catherwood. 
will, we are positive, be an exceedingly popular one. 

ED 4 elind 

L.ocofecoe matches are troublesome freight. On T bursday week, one 
of the cars of the Baltimore and Obio Railroad was set on fire by a lot 
of friction matches. The fire reached a cask of spirits, which exploded, 
blowing the roof off and doing about $1500 worth of damage. As fric- 
tion matehes are an interdicted article on the road, the owner will have 
to make good the damage. And, the Philadelphia papers relate, that as 
@ gentleman was passing in one of the streets ix that city, smoke was 
seen to issue from his coat pocket, and upon examination it was found 
that « box of locofoco matches in his possession had by sume means as 
other ignited, set on fire a white handkerchief, and burnt his coat so 
muck as to spoil it. 


Mr. Norman’s book | 
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The above rude memorial, erected in a beautiful forest vale, adjoining 
the hamlet of Canterton, near Stony Cross, points out the place where 
occurred the death of William Rufus. The story of bis accidental death 
Sir Walter Tyrrel, a Norman knight 
one of the king’s companions in the chase, discharged an arrow at a pas- 
sing stag, which missile, striking a tree, glanced off and caused the 
death of the monarch. Tyrrel, on seeing him fall, immediateiy fled, 
and made his escape to Normandy. The body was shortly after found 
by a forester, laid in his cart, and conveyed to Winchester, where a plain 
tomb is still shown, as marking the place where his remains were depo- 
sited. Some fragments of the vehicle remained until within a few years 
when some graceless wight, with more desire for warm fingers than reve- 
rence fur antiquity, used them forfirewood. * 


is familiar to every schoolboy. 


—— 


Crotos asp Scuuyitxitt Waters.—An analysis of these waters 
shows that the Croton contains about five grains of solid matter to the 
gallon, consisting of carbonate of lime, carbonate of magnesia, alkaline 
carbonates, alkaline chlorides, oxide of iron, silicia, and organic matter. 
The water of the Schuylkill contains about four grains of sold matter to 
the gallon, which consists of silicia, alumina and oxide of iren, carbe- 
nate of lime, carbonate of magnesia, alkaline carbonates, chlorides, sul- 
phates, and organic matter. 

The Lowell Courier states that the Lowell Manufacturing Co. has 
beguna new building for manufacturing purposes in that town. This is 


the first building commenced by the manufacturing companies of that city 
for many years. 


On a recent Sunday, two Spaniards, fishermen, resident in New Or- 
leans, having quarrelled, agreed to fight with knives. They met, and in 
the course of the rencounter, one of the combatants was stabbed in the 
arm, the weapon penetfating through the muscles to the chest, near the 
heart. He was found weltering in his blood, by a party of gentlemen, 
and transported to the Hospital, where he died. 


A Castom- house officer at Boston, seized on Thursday week, seven 
steel engravings, which were done in London, and brought over in the 
last steamer in the trunk of one of the passengers. They were in the 
hands of the printer, who had time to take one proof of each; and were 
intended as embellishments to a popular literary periodical iseued in that 
city. They ate stated to be worth $200 each. 


It is stated that Mr. Waddy Thompson, Minister at Mexico, has re- 
ceived instructions from Mr. Webster, by direction of the President, te 
mediate between the Mexican and Texan governments, and that the 
American® Minister at Austin, Teqas, has been directed to request the 
suspension of hostile preparations against Mexico, till the rewuls of Mr. 
Thompson’s mediation is known. 

Midshipmar Rhind, of this city, and Knapp, of the Naval Asylum, 
Philadelphia, were the parties in a duel near Burlington last Saturday. 
After five unsuccessful shots, Knapp was shet through the cheek, the 
ball lodging in his mouth. It will not do him any great injury. 


It is rumored that Mr. Calhoun is about to retire from the Senate, and 
write a work on Government. 

The City Inspector reports 179 interments in this city during the last 
week—42 men, 39 women, 56 boys, 42 girls. Under 2 years of 76. 
Deaths by consumption 33. 
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From Ainsworth for October. 
THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 

Wise was the decree of the ancient sage, that “ it is useless to talk of 
a man’s good fortune, till he has died as well as lived prosperous.” So 
strange and startling are the reverses of life, that he who till three-core 
years and ten has been a mode! of happiness, may survive to bequeath to 
posterity a mournful example of the vicissitudes of fate. 

For my own part, I have long submitted to the ignominy of being 
called the unluckiest dog alive. Nothing has prospered with me—al! 
has gone contrary. My kinsfolk and acquaintance unanimously cite me 
as a singular instance of unmerited misfortune; nor can they make out 
how a man born in the lap of prosperity, endowed with a good person 
and good parts, and having done nothing to disgrace thern, should have 
fallen so memorably into the slough of disrepute, and become inscribed 
in the black books of society. Till very lately, I shared their wonder- 
ment and ignorance. But I am enlightened. I have discovered the 
“one thing needful,” wanting to the consistence of my destinies; and 
since if it be en act of wisdom to be happy, it is an act of virtue to con- 
fer happiness on others, I am eager that the public at large should bene- 
fit by my discovéry. I have already described myself as one of those 
proverbially said to be born witha silver ladle in their mouths in place of 
a wooden spoon. I was the inheritor of nearly five thousand a-year, an 
income entitling one to be 1egarded from fifteen to thirty as a young man 
of immense fortune; but which from thirty to fifty, one finds singularly 
inadequate to the maintenance of such a reputation. Left in my boy- 
hood te the joint tutorage of a fond mother and seven guardians, I can 
attest that a more injurious mode of governance was never devised for 
the torture of ingenuous youth;—the sole pleasure of both consisting in 
thwarting and counteracting each other. Whatever the guardians denied 
me was privately conceded by mamma; and whenever it was their plea- 
sure to administer to their charge a wholesome dose of the privations or 
moralities of life, my idolizing parent was so careful to sweeten with su- 
gar the “ orli del vaso,” that 1 could not be persuaded to go beyond the 
first sip. The salutary but biter medicaments lay untasted at the bot- 
tom. It was in consequence of this antagonism, that I was sent to Har- 
row. The sober guardians pleaded for Winchester or Rugby; the lady- 
mother for Eton. What Byron calls a wishy-washy compromise decided 
the matter, and I became an Harrovian. 

Now had I studied my Homer within reach of the stoves and grid- 
irons of the Christopher, or had I progressed towards hobbledehoyhood 
in Dean’s Yard, where the mock-turtle of Farrance’s is within reach, and 
a variety of excellent coffee-houses are attainable, I might have become 
duly sensible, long ere I cut my wisdom teeth, of the purpose for which 
teeth are ordained, and so escaped the vexations by which my career of 
life has beenembittered. But matters were otherwise appointed. My 


dame (old Armstrong of blessed memory!) was an apothecary-fearing, or | 


rather butler-fearing housekeeper. The order of her bill of fare was cen- 
fined to roast and boiled,—the boiling being rawness, and the roasting, 
raggedness ; so that I was fated to attain in my innocent boyhood the 
worst possible principles of domestic cookery. Too hungry to cavil, the 
hapless schoolboy devours what is set before him, and gives God thanks. 
At fourteen, I knew not the taste of dainties, save the sugared cakes of 


a devilled fowl and claret, I was still the unaspiring votary of a plum 
bun or a maid of honor. 

At Cambridge, my scholarship soon raised me to distinction. I be- 
Jonged to those high and palmy Harrow days which created Byron and 
Peel; and when even five thousand a-yesr did not exonerate a boy from 
the emulation of intellectual distinctions. I took an honor! but the ef- 
fort of taking it caused me to overlook a variety of minor university in- 


creature, because I gave no pine apple in December, no peaches in 
March; whereas men with half my income displayed deserts at three 
guineas a-head—a proof that the heads on their shoulders were not worth 


half the money. 


On quitting college, my loving mother displayed great anxiety that I 


should become her inmate. But the idea of the petticoat government 
ensuing from such a domestication was not tempting; and again I rashly 
compi?mised the matter by taking apartments in the Albany, under a 
promise of dining with her in Seymour-street whenever I had no other 
engagement. Tt was conséqueritly unnecessary to set up an establish- 
ment for myself; by which economical arrangement, I foresaw that I 
should be enabled to enjoy during the winter my favorite recreation of 
hunting. Like an ass as I was, J consequently sacrificed the “ one thing 
needful” to the glories of a stable at Melton! 

Public!—tell the truth—do you not envy me? Twenty-two, good 
health, good looks, good mazners, second wrangler of my year, and four 
thousand nine hundred and forty-four pounds to get rid of, every year of 
my life! If you do, it shews how mmch you know about the matter! 
All these advantages, and many more too numerous to mention, are as 
nothing, unless enhanced by the possession of the ‘‘ one thing needful,’ 
in which I was deficient. 

From the days of Hercules to mine, a man is nothing without a club. 
I was accordingly put up at White’s. My father had been of Boodle’s, 
but every generation makes a step in advance, and my ambition pretended 
White’swards. The question instantiy ran from jip to lip, of “ What 
sort of a fellow is Sneakington?”—‘ Upon their souls, nobody could 
tell!’ Had they paused there, this would have been favorable to my 
cause; for next to being a popular man about town, no such sure passport 


— — — - 





| into a crack club as being utterly unknown. But the few who wished 


me such, or rather the many who hate to plead ignorance on any possi- 
ble subject, saw fit to add—*“ but I know that he has five or six thousard 
e-year.” 

« & house in town, then 1" — 

‘““No! chambers in the Albany.” — 

Then came the fatal query— Did you ever dine with him?” 

‘“‘No!—nobody had ever dined with me !’—TI lived chiefly with my 

y in Seymour-street.—I had been met at dinner at half the houses 

of the West End where there were daughters to marry, but with me no 
man could say that he had dined! 

Need I add that J was blackballed ? 

All men conversant with London life are aware that_ to be blackbulled 
once, twice, or thrice, at such a club as White’s, is no matter of disgrace. 


_ Had I possessed the ‘one thing needful,” I might have been bleckballed 


eight or ten times, and it would not have mattered. But, then, had I 
possessed the “one thing needful,” I should have got in at once a 
As it was, I felt bitterly mortified ; and in a fit . was stu- 
pid enough to take down my name. The old hands laughed.—No one 
has any scruple about laughing at a man with whom no one has ever 
dined ! 

Next winter I had capital sport in Leicestershire, and my grievances 
were furgotten. I established myself at the best inn, and was hospita 
ble enough in my way; but unluckily there were two or three richer fools 
than myself who made their first appearance at Meiton that season ;— 
and who appear to have been instinctively aware that the “ one thing 
needful” to a fashionable and wealthy fox-hunter is not a head groom, but 
a good cook. They were pronounced to be not only capital fellows, but 


| capital seats. Their entrees seemed to carry them (in the eye of the 


world) over all the fences in the country ;—while I, with a vulgarized 
ion bill of fare of fish, soup, chops, steaks, roast and boiled, was voted 


, a snob, 


Give a dog an ill name—(“ the proverb somewhat musty !’’)—On my 


| return to town, after Easter, my ill name stuck to me. I dined with my 


mother in Seymour-street twice as often as the preceding year, simply 
because I was not half so often invited to other tables! People with 


| daughters gave me up as alostcase. ‘ I might have six thousand a-year, 


—but it was clear I had no idea of spending it, or settling in life ;—I hed 
not so much as a cook !” 


My time was accordingly left more upon my hands than I found agree- 


| able, and parliament more than once occurred to me as a safe and gen- 


uemanly safety valve for getting rid of it. As ill luck would have it, a 
borough in my own county fell vacant, and I resolved to stand. I speak 


| as a fool, however, in calling it “my own county ;” for on the considera- 
| ble estates I possessed there, I had no abiding place,—my family mansion, 


such as it is, being in the vicinity of town. When, therefore, I found 
myself opposed by a retired ironmonger, having, within a mile of the bo- 
rough town in question, a large square brick house, within gates, with 


| sufficient offices, and a capital kitchen range, I ought not to have hesita- 
| ted to decline the contest; for my spit had never twirled in the county, 
| neither had my snucepans simmered; whereas my opponent kept Open 


house, and was known to have already bespoken uf Bleaden three lively 


| turtle for his election dinner! 
the confectioner. At a period when an Etonian can discuss the merits of | 


Harrssed by the persecutions of the first day’s poll, I first lost my 


temper, then my money, and finally, my election; till, in the end, leaving 


the hecatombs of my victorious enemy stillmoking in his vast dining- 
room, I hurried back to town, minus more thousands of pounds than | 


| care to record. 


A man just defeated in a hardly-contested election always cuts a sorry 
figure in London, unless at the head of his own table, with a good dinner 


; | thereupon ; at other people’s tables I was looked upon as a beaten genera! 
terests; and the fellows who “ wined” with me swore that I was a poor | 


—a poor creature who, with ample means at bis command, had not been 


| able to carry through his plans against an ironmonger! This did not 
| improve the pleasures of my season in town, nor was my ensuing winter 
| in Leicestershire much the pleasanter. I was growing crabbed, from 
| finding myself so often in the wrong box; and as the world has never 

much scruple about doing severe justice to him whose bread and salt it 


has not tasted, or which it knows to be not worth tasting, Leicestershire 


| was prompt enough in cisculating an opinion that | was becoming a 
' deuced disagreeable fellow, 


Unpopularity is a growing evil. As the jealous husband engenders 


| the faithless wife, the ungracious world engenders the graceless man.— 


I knew myself to be disliked—groundlessly disliked—and angrily took 
up the guantlet thrown down by society. Towards the end of the 
hunting season, [ got into a trifling squabble at the whist-table, in 
which, I vow to all that is righteous, | was blameless as achild. But 
the man who chose to dispute my word was a privileged proprietor of 
the one thing needful—the only fellow at Melton whose chéf was capable 
of a bisque d'ecrevisses, or an omelette souffiee. It followed, of course, 
that the bystanders were unanimously on his side: nay, when vilified into 
fighting about it, I had some difficulty in procuring asecond. As it waz, 
my ‘frlend” turned out to be just the sort of a secondary second likely 
to be second to an unfortunate wretch living upon roast and boiled; and 
the accounts of the duel fornished by my antagonists to the daily papers, 
was anything but favorable to either of us. 

Abhorring newspaper squabbles, I bore al! patiently, till finding that I 


| hazarded no reply to their attacks, my enemies (and their name was le- 


gion) began to harrass me with lampoons. I got the name of “ Fighting 
Sneakington,”’ because I had been bullied into a duel, to avoid the impu- 
tation of having been bullied atthe card-table. Not a human being stooc 
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my friend. How should they ?—I had not so much asa cook ! 

Disgusted by the successive failures of my social pretensions, I took 
to yatching. In order to sulk with England accerding to the most 
approved and aristocratic fashion, I visited Li-bon and Cadiz, and tried 
to coax myself into an enthusiasm for garlic, cachuehas, and cigars; 
throughout the summer, underwent grilldom in Malta; and at length 
wintered in Athens,—losing my heart to the lovely Botzaris, and my 
patience to the unlovely Otho, like every other fashiunable tourist in 
the Levant. In the spring, I laid in the usual cargo of coral ornaments 
at Naples, and ‘filigree at Genoa; then sailed through the Sirocco for 
Marseilles, and sick to death of “‘ my galley on the sea,” made the best 
of my way overland to Paris—which is usually the worst of one’s way 
to England. From Paris, I made my exit with a light purse and heavy 
heart. I had amused myself too well in the gay city, not to anticipate 
that London would be insupportable. But my mother’s letters were 
growing pathetic; and I felt that my days would not be long in the 
jand, unless I speedily resamed my roast mutton and filial habits at Sey- 
mour street. 

My worthy parent had something more agreeable in reserve for me 
than roast mutton! A young heiress, a distant connexion of the family, 
was just arrived in town, whom the old lady insisted upon having for a 
daughter in-law ; and after a single interview with the lovely Laura, I 
became more filially submissive thanever. A fairer, sweeter, more femi- 
ninely reserved creature I never beheld. Had she been the tenth daugh- 
ter ot aneedy Welsh parson, she must still have been an angel. 

I began forthwith to “ pay my addresses,” (if so ugly an idiom be per- 
missible !)—but whereas, in the hospitable city called London, people 
seldom welcome their friends in less than five hundred at a time, itis al- 
maost as hard a matter to pay one’s addresses as to pay one’s debts. Lady 
Crabhurst, the mother of my Laura, was a hard, perpendicular woman, 
predetermined against parting with her heiress to anything less thaa a 
lord. She knew better than to invite me to her house or opera-box; and 
my only chance of meeting them was consequently at balls, where ten 
thousand per annum, in the shape of a pretty girl, is sure to be surround- 
ed by an impervious ring fence of fashionable spendthrifts! It was sel- 
dom [ could get by her side, these fellows taking care to demonstrate 
their opinion that it was no place for me; that [ was too well off to be 
looking after an heiress; and as Laura did not ride, and did not waltz, 
she was never to be spoken with alone. The house in Seymour-street was 
teo dull to attract Lady Crabhurst to its card-parties. What—what 
was to be done? A Greenwich dinner is considered an auspicious mo- 
ment for the declaration of matrimonial intentions ; and towards the end 
of June, accordingly, 1 managed to get myself included in a white-bait 
affair at the Crown and Sceptre, where the Crabhursts were to be of the 
party. 

All went well. As at most other Greenwich dinners, the evening 
sun blazed scorchingly into a retuffy room, redolent of waiters, shell- 
fish, fish-sauces, and punch, till the whole party became in a most melt- 
ing condition. My heart swelled within me as Laura and I ate our devil- 
led white-bait together in sympathizing silence ; and when, after dinner, 
she accepted my arm to follow the rest of the party to my yacht, which 
awaited us on the river, 1 hazarded-the critical avowal so important to 
my happiness !—“‘ Would she be mine?” 

“ Engaged!!!” yes, actually engaged to the younger son of a cun- 
ning countess, with whom the Crabhursts had been dining once or twice 
a week for the last two months. For the last two months, the young 
couple had been eating their bread and salt lovingly together, undis- 
turbed by anticipations of our devilled whitebait! Oh! why had not 
T, too, been able to make the Crabhursts my guests 7—Once more, I was 
fated to be distanced by a cook ! 


It is only, however, within the last year—at the mature age of five- 
and-thirty—that I began to discover the mysterious origin of my fail- 
ures in life. I knew myself to be unpopular, without guessing why.— 
When vilified by the press and society, in cunsequence of a prosecution, 
into which I was forced by my banker, of a swindling valet } Per eas we, 
not a soul, from Almack’s to Hyde Park Corner, stood forward in my 
defence! I was a cipher—a dot—a nothing in the little scale of Lon- 
don creation! No heart sympathized with mine. My kinsfolk and ac- 
quaintance steod looking afar off. While, glancing at the word “ Alba- 
ny,” inserted on the corner of my visiting card, the womankind whis- 
pered among themselves that I was born to be an old bachelor, and the 
men, that I was a fellow no one knew what to make of !”’ 

I hardly knew myself! I began to feel myself a paria—the victim 
of an evil eye—a predestined outcast from the sweeter charities of life ; 
nor was it till, two months ago, the demise of my poor mother caused 
the humdrum smokejack in Seymour street to cease to twirl, that I ob- 
tained a clearer insight into the source of the mischief. The moment 
I became dinnerless, and at the mercy of the clubs, I discerned the 
evil of my ways—the cause of my unpopularity. 


Luckily, it is not too 
Jas 1 
iate. 


I may yet do justice to the excellence of my own understand- 
ing at the head of my own table—the only place where a man’s quali- 
ties are tnoroughly appreciated. The best authors, the best actors, the 
best orators of the day, have done justice to themselves by playing se- 
cond fiddle to their cook, as the surest way of playing first with the 
public ; and I now perceive the gross vanity of my independence in af- 
fecting to stand well with the world without such an interpreter of my 
merits. 

_If Francatelle had not once more pledged himself to the casserotes 
of Crockford, he should henceforward be my own, and I would pretend 
to the highest distinctions in church or state. Francatelle would enable 
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| not far from Paris. 


me to write an epic or a tragedy; to paint like Turner or Maclise; to 
talk like Sydney Smith; to sing like Rubini. But destiny has fated me 
to be more modest in my pretensions. The chef de cuisine I have en- 
gaged, at a salary quadrupling the stipend of'a Welsh curate, will at 
least serve to brush up the esteem of the world, to remind my rich cou- 
sins of my existence, to get extracts from my speeches great-lettered in 
the papers, and but hold! I must not admit the hungry public too in- 
timately into the confidence of my projects! Suffice it that, from this 
day forwards, I shall have a sterling claim to its favorable opinion, in 
the possession of “ the one thing needful’—a coop coox!” 





I 


Comicat Case.—A novel kind of law-suit has just been carried on 
An aerolite, inthe form of a large black stone, fel! 
lately in a gentleman’s park. The proprietor, partaking of the su- 
perstition of the country, did not upen this dare to enter his park. 
A young esprit fort, however, attempted this exploit, after having 
confessed himsef, and received absolution fiom the priest. This 
stone was a to be diabolical. The audacious youth seized 
hold of it, and put it into his pocket. A doctor in the neighbor- 
hood suggested that it would be better to send it to the “ Acade- 
mie des Sciences.’’ The proprietor then perceived that this stone 
mightbe turned to some account, and he directly consulted an attorney 
whether, the devil having fallen in his domains, he had not a right to 
him. ‘‘ Undoubtedly,” answered the man of law. The actual posses- 
sor of this wonderful stone eonsulted, on his side, another lawyer, as to 
whether he could not plead the right of first possession. ‘ Certainly,” 
answered the other. A law-suit followed. The judges decided in favor 
of the latter ; but consoled the proprietor by assuring him that it was 
not the devil at all. 


Hutt.—A few weeks ago we gave an account of the state of trade in 
this town, and we regret to say that our subsequent investigations do not 
present any more promising result. The grocers and tea-dealers com- 
plain of a falling-off of full half of their usual business, to say nothing 
of the diminished profits on every atticle, in consequence of the great 
competition prevailing. The drapers, both woollen and linen, complain 
of a diminution in their weekly returns of £50, some of them of £200. 
We know instances of working men with families, who have been com- 
pelled to do without scarcely any food for weeks together; and some of 
the best hands among the shoemakers are thankful to take mending, or 
what is called cobbling, a sort of work which they would have scornfully 
rejected under other circumstances. The tailors are not half employed, 
and many of them are glad to go out by the day to private houses. Three 
out of four of the ship-carpenters, sail-makers, &c., may be said to be 
out of employ. In addition to all this, we know instances of gentle- 
men of property reducing their expenditures to meet the income tax, 
by discharging their servants, selling their horses, dogs, &c., alarmed 
at the aspect of affairs. The shipping interest is well known to be 
greatly depressed, our docks being filled with vessels laid up in ordi 
nary.—Hull Rockingham. 


Paris, Sept. 26.—An extraordinary event occurred here a few days 
ago, which affords a striking exemplification of the line—“ that truth is 
stranger than fiction.”” A beautiful young girl, aged about 16, lived un- 
der the care of an old lady, by whom she was tenderly, but closely guard- 
ed. The young demoiselle having had the opportunity of perusing one 
of the romances of Paul de Kock, conceived the extraordinary plan of 
imitating the doings of one of their hereines. She accordingly fancied 
herself in love with a fine young English gentleman, and took considera- 
ble pains to show him he had won her heart. Either from stupidity, or 
perhaps indifference, the Englishman took no notice of her advances. 
At length she resolved to disguise herself, and to call upon him and plead 
ber passion. She accordingly called one of those useful servants of the 
public, a commissionaire (one of those men who do any thing and every 
thing for a trifling consideration,) and persuaded him to procure for her 
a suit of clothes similar to those he himself wore. In this disguise she 
called upon the Englishman, who, as may be well expected, was greatly 
surprised at the explanations into which she entered. He, however, acted 
very honorably in the affair, and communicated with her guardian, to 


whom she was forthwith restored, and under whose protection she left 
Paris. 


A Provinctat Poet tn Parts.—There exists in a little street of the 
town of ,a little shop kept by a little man, who shaves all day long 
the little tradesmen of the place. ‘This man is, perhaps, the first poet of 
the age. He is the celebrated Jasmin, who has written, in the Gascon 
patois, poems of the first order. An excursion he has just made to Pa- 
ris has procured him innumerable triumphs. All the sa/ans fought + 
have him. The verses he recites, though composed in an idiom almost 
unknown in Paris, produce always a deep sensation. The talent with 
which he explains iu usual language the subject he intends relating in 
the Gascon—the grace and expression of his delivery, facilitate wonder- 
fully the ear in catching the sense of his words, he makes his audience 
often roar with laughter, and frequently he moves them to tears. His 
elegy, entitled, “ L’Aveugle de Saint Dizier,” has been translated into 
several languages. Jasmin, to whom the King has sent, as a token of 
his gracious favor, a magnificent watch and chain, has just received from 
his Majesty of the Netherlands the cross of Chevalier of the Couronne de 
Chene. Aninnkeeper in Ireland was once knighted by a drunken Vice~ 
roy, but we never heard of a barber being so lucky before.—Post. 
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MY OLD MESSMATES. 
| 
| 


BY JONATHAN OLDJUNK, ESQ., BR. WN. 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 


And vever brought to mind 3 
° . . . . . 


There isa history ia all men’s lives 
Figuring the nature of the times deceased. 

«My old meassmates!"” What a three-decker’s ship’s complement of 
recollections do the words conjure up,—‘‘ My old messmates!” It is a 
bond of brotherhood that time cannot sever—a strand in the cable of 
friendship that will not part whilst memory shall endure. How often 
bave I heard the expression uttered with gratified pride when any one | 
was speaking of a gallant officer, ‘Oh, he was an old messmate of | 
mine ;” and then vivid remembrances of the past have rapidly crowded | 
on each other, colored by sombre reflections connected with some tale of | 
disaster, or brighened by the glowing tints of mirth, good humor, and 
jovial companionship. I love the designation, ‘* mestmate,"”—it speaks | 
more forcibly than any other term can do of fraternal regard. Have we | 
not “eat of the same bread, and drank of the same cup,’’ and been to 
each other as brothers? 

“ Humbug!” methinks I hear some old grumbler exclaim, “ all gam- | 
mon about eating and drinking, and brotherly regard. Yes, you may 
have picked up midshipman’s nuts out of the same purser’s bread-bag, 
and took a nip of grog from the same misshapen tin cup, probably hav- | 
ing but one in the berth,—and, as for the etuff about friendship, I was a | 
midshipman myself ten years, and know pretty well what sort of a kind- | 
mess for each other v as practised in the cockpit. The tender mercies of 
oldsters to youngsters, when they could catch ’em.—the impertinence of 

oungsters to oldsters, when they'd got the cable-ticr or a couple decks | 

twixt ’em,—it would take up one side of a log-board to chalk down 
the number of clouts o’ the head I got the first three years I was in the 
service, and fill up t’other side with the slaps of the colt I've given after 
fighting a dozen battles to gain the ascendancy. Come, come, Mr. Old- 
junk, don’t you go for to practice delusion upon the greenhorns. You 
may tell it to the jollies, but you'll never get the seamen to believe it. In 
the ward-room mess now—" 

Avast heaving there, old snarler,--how do you know which mess is to 
enjoy the distinguished privilege of having my historical pen dipped in 
biographical ink to record their deeds? You say you were ten years a 
reefer, and a precious youn: scamp [ have nodoubt you proved, al hough 
now a grey-headed Post-Captain, Inid up with the gout, and keeping bil- | 
lets of wood by the side of your chair, to let fly at any of the servants 
who may offend you. Grumble away,—it is only reversing the old song, 
“‘ Every ballet has its billet,” for you turn every billet into a bullet, and 
carry on the warlike a Trojan. I have an ancient uncle much of the 
same complexion, who was at sea before he was born, and first opened 
his mouth to squeal durin a heavy squall off Ushant, and first saw the 

ight—that is, of a Purser’s candle, as it gleamed through a signal-antern 
—in the year 1770, as his mother handed him over to his daddy, in the 
boatswain’s store-room of the Monarch, seventy-four, (commanded by 
Adam Duncan.) and he was cradled in the centre of a coil of new rope, | 
filled with freshly picked oakum, as soft as down, avd rocked by the 
swelling waves as they yielded to the impulse of the lullaby breeze, as 
rough a nurse as ever Nature formed. The boatswain’s yeoman duly en- 
tered the youngster in his book of stores, amongst blocks and marlin- 
spikes, spun-yarn and ratilio-stufl,— 
To one boy babby, ull ship-shape and proper, launched April Ist, 1779. 


Which entry may be seen on application at the proper office, Somerset 
House. 

He was christened by the name of Monarch Duncan Oldjunk, the 
two first in honor of the ship and the Captain, the last being that of 
lhis futher; and truly the youngster, as he grew up, did credit to all 
three, for during the numerous actions and battles in which he was sub- 
sequently engaged he evinced the indomitable spirit of a thorough child 
of the ocean. Merit in those days was fully appreciated and encouraged, 
and consequently his exertions and good conduct were not only noticed, 
but promotion followed—he was raised to. the quarter deck, became a 
Lieutenant—at which, however, he stuck for a long time—and then 
rose through the other gradations to the rank of Commodore, with | 
which he retired at the peace, to a cottage residence, built after his own 
design, on the coast of Devonshire, and which he named after the old 
Britannia, the ship at whose mast-head he had last hoisted his swallow- 
tail symbol of rank. It is a beatiful spot, commanding a fine view of 
the ocean, and manned by a number of old tars, who formerly served 
ander the veteran chief. These have a large barn-like building, divided 
into snug cabins, to sleep in, but during the day they have all especial 
duties to perform, under the immediate direction of an old Lieutenant, 
destitute of his right leg, his left arm, and his right eye. For some 
timfe a youngster, a distant relation, lived with the Commodore, and 
probably would have come in for much of his property, but the unfortu- 
mate youth committed the lamentable indiscretion of singing one day, 
clese to the window of his great uncle, 

Oh, the old Commodore, the rum old Commodore, 
A queer old Commodore is he ; 

For the bullets and the gout 

Have so knocked his hull about, 
He will never more be fit for sea. 

This the veteran applied as an insult to himself, and suffering severely 
af the time from an attack of the gout that moored him hard and fast in 





his easy chair, the truth was extremely unpalatable, especially as several 

“fortupate youths,”” who had scarcely ever seen a gun fired in anger, 
had just then been appointed to cormmands over the heads of many hun- 
dred brave officers who had batuled the watch and bled ia defence of 
their country. 

“A por pus-faced lubber,” exclaimed the Commodore on hearing the 
ditty, ‘‘1o tell me to my fuce that I shall never be fit for sea again! 
And that’s the ery among them gingerbread youngsters who take ad- 
vantage of our backs being rounded by hard service to clap their bands 
upon ‘em and jump over us. But who is there will dare for to go for 
to say that 1, Commodore Monarch Duncan Oldjunk, cannot fight my 
ship, or weather a gale, with any seaman as ever trod quarter deck, main- 
deck, or fuksle?” 

In point of fact, the old tars were but too well acquainted with his 
fighting propensities to contradict him—at least, when within range of 
his crutch; and they all aver that his broadsides and his storms invari- 
ably kept each other company, and, ‘for the matter of throwing a long 
shot, there’s no gunner whatsomever as could beat him.” 

The Commodore's anger was kindled—he tried to rise, but a con- 
founded twinge brought him vp again—his pimpled nose assumed all 
the colors of the rainbow, which, unlike the iris of Noah, was not a 
pledge of safety, but the certain prognostic of a hurricane. The young- 
ster was summoned into the presence of his great uncle,—the gale 
burst with tremendous fury—the purser was ordered to scratch his 
name off the books, and to victual him no longer; and, though the youth 
protested that he had not the slightest intention to offend, he was dis- 
charged from “ the Britannia,’ and commanded never to show his face 
“aboard” again. 

Young Walter departed from the front of the building to enter again 
at the rear, where he continued several months, regularly corresponding 
with the Commodore, (the letters being posted at a distant market-town, ) 
and earnestly svliciting for his interest to get him rated as a midship- 
man in a ship-of-war, With this request the veteran not only complied, 
but gave him an admirable fit-out, insisting that he should never come, 
alongside of “the Britannia,” which, however, he had never quitted’ 
for the Lieutenant had managed matters so cleverly, that bis chief wag 
perfectly satisfied Walter was not many miles off, and would not 
sume to approach one whom he had ‘‘ so grievously and ungratefally of- 
fended.” They have been reconciled since ; for the young man behaved 
himself most gallantly, and died only a few years ago, when well up the 
list of Post Captains. 

As a seaman belonging soul and body to the old school, Commodore 
Oldjunk is a thoreugh lover of his Sovereign and his country—it is true 
he bad never beheld « crowned head in his life, nor could he walk steady 
on shore till a long time after he had been placed upon ha!f-pay. He 
was also a great stickier for church and state, although on no occasion 
had he ever entered the former, and he always considered the appear- 
ance of a parson as the forerunner of a squall. As for the state—he 
eschewed politics, as unworthy the study of a seaman, whose only duty 
is obedience to orders. 

Amongst his peculiacities is a thorough detestation of everything not 
truly English, (except wines,) and he has always cherished an eternal 
enmity to Buonaparte, and swears that “it is all gammon to talk about 
Boney’s death—he, fur ove, will never believe it; but he cannot now 
meet the tricolor in stiife on the element he loves, or see it hoieted 
beneath the flag he worships. Yet still he wages war with the ex- 
Emperor; for an Italian image-boy chancing to come to the cottage 


| with his miscellaneous collection, he offered to the veteran's notice, 


with many commendations, a small full-length cast of Napoleon. Hap- 
pily for the led, his imperfect English was not undeistood, but the im- 
age was bought with avidity, and placed upon a stool at a particular part 
of the lawn, before t'.e window where the veteran sat with his legs 
swathed in flanncl—all hands were mustered to “ witness execution’’---a 
number of handsome brass models of ship’s guns, loaded with 2-ounce 
balls, were regularly ranged, and each tar took his turn to fire at Buo- 
naparte, the one who knocked him to splinters being rewarded by a 
bottle of rum. 

The wily Italian soon detected the state of affairs, and a good supply 
was the result. Four or five‘years ago, a large cast of the ex-Emperor 
was moulded, and it was not long in finding its way to “ the Britannia.” 
This was gall and wormweod to the Commodore,—to find that, in spite 


| of all his train of artillery, Napoleon had grown bigger; and, determin- 


ed to exterminate the whole race, he readily purchased all that were 
brought to him; and for several days the coast was kept im e@ constant 
state of alarm frocn the discharge of the Commodore’s guns. Nor were 
the rewards deficient in producing the usual consequences attendant on 
the distribution of so many bottles of rum. The Italian and the tars rea. 
dily understood each other. A stock of ‘‘ Boneys” were laid up in store, 
and produced at fitting seasons. The Commodore—uninfo as to the 
mode of manufacture, was ignorant that the mould remained, and was 
constantly producing fresh caste—swore that “there should not be an 
image left in the land; and he has gone on buying aud shooting, ti the 
tars are perfect marksmen, and take it by turns todemolish the Emperor. 
The truth, however, must be told; for it frequently happens, that the im- 
age is knocked to pieces by a stone from the bushes, instead of the shot 
from the gun, and thus the bottle of rum is won in succession. 

It happened, a short time since, that a young artist, attracted by the 
beauty of the scenery in that neighborhood, employed himself in rp» | 
sketches for water color drawings; and the Lieutenant falling in 
him, introduced him to the Commodore. Now, the gallant chief, though 
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when at sea he could command twenty ships’ painters, was utterly inno. 
cent of any taste in the fine arts, yet behave? courteously to the young 
men, and directed that a berth should be cleared out for his especial use, 
and he should be entered on the books to be victualled As @ supernume- 


per An ie Oldjank was the first officer who made great improve- 
ments in the running gear of a ship, particularly in rigging the royal 
yards (generally the highest in a line-of-batue-ship) aloft. Me liked the 
drawings of the young artist, because the colors were pretty; but still 
desirous of either commemorating or extending his improvements, he 
one day inquired of the young man—* Whether he could paint him ‘the 
main-royal of the Britannia?’ ”’ 

“ Undoubtedly, sir,—L will try,” replied the artist, laughing at what he 
considered a good joke, and gratified at the thoughts of obtaining the 
Commodore's patronage. 

Away he went, and set to werk with ardor and diligence, his heart 
glowing with what he conceived to be the old tar’s patriotism. At last 
it waa finished,—beautifully finished,—and, full of delight, he hurried 
unceremoniously into the Commodore's presence with the picture in bis 
hand. Unfortuaately, the veteran bad that morniag experienced a vio- 
lent attack of his old enemy, and was both peevish and passionste, with- 
out manifesting regard for either persons or things. At the moment of 
the young man’s entrance, he was under the hands of the barber, and 
his chir was frothed over as if he had just raised his head from the 
comb of a sea. 

+ “ Well, Mr. ——; and what sort of a sail have you made of it?” de- 
manded the Commodore, as the artist, observing in What manner bis pa- 
tron was engaged, remained at a distance. 

“Sale, sir?’’ returned the young man, bowing. “ Pardon me,—I do 
rot exactly understand. J have drawn the picture for you, sir,—accord- 
ing to order, and not for a sale."’ 

*« Drawn the picture for me, and no sail after all!” grumbled the Com- 
modore, ‘Why, Mr. » L thought | told you it was the main-royal I 
wanted.” 

“Very true, Commodore,—perfectly correct,” responded the artist, 
with a smile on his face, and making a graceful inclination with his body: 
“and [ hope you will find I have executed,—that is, though no regicidey 
I have taken off the head with good effect.” 

“ D—— your execution, sir, and taking off of heads!’ vociferated the 
irritable Commodore; and, in his eager utterance, blowing a fleecy cloud 
of lather into the barber’s face :—‘* Don’t stand grinning there, but show 
me hew you have stretched the canvas.” 

“ Really, Commodore; I beg pardon,—I did_not mean to give offence,” 
returned the artist, without moving one step in advance; for he had heard 
several striking arguments adduced for not going too near the crutch :— 
“T trust, sir, 1 have completed your order according to your wishes; 
but, with respect to canvas, I do not use it,—it is not suited for ‘ wa- 
ters.’’ 

“ What !”’ shouted the veteran—“canvas not suited for waters! Here's 
@ pretty lubber!—to tell such a thing to me, who have sailed upon the 
ocean from the first moment of my drawing breath! Why, sir, what the 
devil should we do, when sprays are breaking over the bows, if the can- 
vas couldn’t stand water?” 

“1 have to apologise for not exactly understanding you, Commiodore,” 
responded the artist, somewhat nettied at the language which had been 
used to him:—*‘ what sprays upon boughs have to do with canvas, ex- 
ceeds my comprehension. Boughs, certainly have green sprays over them. 
Still, sir, 1 do assure you that I have nothing to do with canvas: I am 
generally on board.” 

“On board, are you?” uttered the testy Commodore, with a look of 
contempt:—and a pretty know-nothing you must be when you gets 
aboard! A precious lubber, truly, to suppose that a main-royal has no 
connection with canvas! But avast! avast! Butler !—Butler Dick !— 
Where has that old son of a grampus got to? Dick!—Dick Scud! 
where are you?” 

“ Ay, ay, your Honor!” shouted a stentorian voice at the door-way. 

And, having reconnoitered, there entered a corpulent man, in livery, 
with the true cut of a Commodore’s butler who had seen service,—a quid 
as big as a canister-shot distending one cheek, and a huge red nose full 
of port-holes. 

“ Ay, ay, your Honor! What does your Honor want?” 

“ Whatdo I want! Why, where the deuce do you get to, old porpus- 
face 7” demanded the Commodore. *‘ You are never at hand when you 





‘are wanted. Overhaul that pictuse, and tell me—for you ought te know 


—whether there’s anything in the shape of a royal about it.” 

The butler obeyed: looked earnestly at the picture, whilst his old 
heart warmed with loyalty, and the wrinkles in his face puckered into a 
smile. 

““ Why—yes, your Honor,” answered he, throwing himself into the 
attitude of a pleased spectator; “it’s all ship-shape in regard of being 
royal, your Honor, anyhow. God Almighty bless her!” 

“God bless who?—you half-wrung swab!” exclaimed the enraged 
Commodore. 

Starting up, with the lather still on one side of his face, and forgetting 
his gout, he sprang forward, and snatched the picture. At first, when 
he gazed upon it, a flash of crimsoned fury flashed over his usvally par- 

le visage; and ltis grin,—oh! what a grin!—it is indescribable. But 
is stern countenance soen relaxed : the corners of his mouth were clew- 
ed up by the lines of a pleasant smile, as he uttered,— 

“ Weill, well,—I say God bless her, too! Ay, ay, young man,—this 


ie, indeed, Tue Main-Royvat or tHe Briranasa!” 

It was a correct and well-fiaished portrait of our gracious Queen; and 
the Commedore readily paid the demand of the artist, exclaiming at the 
same time, 

“Well, she’s a sweet craft, there’s no denying it; and,d—me! [I 
should like to hear and see the man as dared to doit. Long may sho 
float in smooth seas, with favoring breezes, the pride and glory of old 
England !”’ 

He turned to the artist :— 

“ This is not exactly what I meant; bot still, it will do,—it will do! 
The fault is not yours, for it isn’t given to the understanding of every on 
to know what a‘ main-royal’ is.’’ 

“No, your Honor,” chimed in old Dick, “it’s not in the natur o’ your 
‘long-shore folk to discrimmage about such high matters as them ere; 
though, your Honor, as it stands, it’s what [ calls beautifully painted; 
and, mayhap, as your Honor has been often talking of the consarn, the 
gemman might do you the ould Racehorse,”"—and he gave the artist @ 
knowing wink with his eye. 

“Oh, certainly,—should be very happy,” uttered the young man, bow- 
ing :—*‘ it is quite in my way,—should be at home there.” 

“ Do yon really think you could make anything of it?” demanded the 
Commodore,—* the Racehorse 1—ey? Beautiful in symmetry! the 
flevtest of the fleet! carrying on a taut press, and running like the wind! 
—eb?’ 

The artist bowed. - 

“And—d’ye hear ?—just put a jack at the main, will you ?—a stif 
breeze, and cutting along like a flying-fish.” 

Again the young man bowed,—made sure of giving satisfaction, —and 
joyfully set about his task. His sketch was good, and as he glanced at 
it he uitered, “ Capital !—those fore-legs are well thrown forward,—the 
neck and head in excellent keeping. Herring, of Doncaster, couldn't 
have done it better. And now for Jack!" 

The drawing was finished; and the impatient Commodore, who had 
commanded the Racehorse frigate,—fought more than one gallant action 
in her,—and, on a particular occasion, when the High Admiral of Eng- 
land had embarked in his ship, hoisted the Union at the main,—was de- 
lighted, when informed that it awaited his inspection. He hobbled into 
the room, the artist bowing with self-satistied confidence :— 

“ Where—where is it?’’ inquired the Commodore, who stared about 
him in the expectation of seeing his favorite frigate, and utterly disre- 
garding the picture on the easel ;—* Where is the Racehorse?” 

“Where is it, Commodore!” repeated the artist, fearing that some- 
thing was wrong again. ‘Do you mean the picture 1—why, there it is,” 
pointing towards the drawing. “I hope it will piease you, Commo- 
dore: this is the Racehorse, with a Jack at the mane.” 

And so it actually was,—but not the frigate. There was a cleverly 
colored scene of a race-course, and a beautiful race-horse ruuning away 
with a Jack-tar,—knees up,—tail straight out behind,—as he held on by 
the animal’s mane,——whilst jockeys, sporting gentlemen, and ladies, 
lords, sweeps, and donkey-drivers, were Jaughing at him. 

It would be utterly impossible to describe the first outbreak of the ve- 
teran’s disappointment. His face underwent as many changes in coler 
asa dying dolphin; and he thickly uttered, 

“ Haugh !—haugh!—ho !—the devil!” 

But, suddenly catehing at the humor of the thing, he roared with laugh- 
ter till his sides shook,—in whieh he was joined by Dick, who had fol- 
lowed his commander; and it was not long before the artist joined in the 
merriment, perfectly satisfied that he had made a decided hit. 

Both pictures, elegantly framed, now hang on the walls of the Com- 
modore’s room, and often are the circumstances of their creation repeat- 
ed to visitors with great glee. The veteran carries on the same as 
usual, and promises to do so for the next twenty years to come, when 
probably he will become a decided curiosity in natural history as the 
last remnant of the old naval school. 

“And what has all this to do with your messmates?" exclaims old 
Grumbler again; “ what do [ want to know about your uncle?” 

Granted ; but a yarn’s a yarn, ard a veteranclaims precedence. How- 
ever, here goes for a few recollections of my messmates, as I have beex 
able to collect their biography; and although I have already given somo 
account of the “ Mids of other days,” yet it is amongst the reefers I 
must commence my narratives—omitting or disguising names as a mat- 
ter of course, though | make no doubt that the characters will be easily 
recognised by those who knew or have heard of the individuals, many of 
whom are now living, and not a few enjoying exalted rank. I shall paint 
from life, though with a tar-brush 

I, was in the cockpit of the ould Blunderbuse 74 that I first fell in 
with Jack , 43 strange a compound of good humor and ignorance 
as ever wore a weekly account; and yet he was brave, and not a bad 
practical seaman, but as for navigation, it was as much as ever he could 
do to take the sun's altitude at noon. The working of day's works, 
double altitudes, azimuths, and Junars, required study and Jabor; and 
as Jack had eschewed from his infancy everything like mental exertion, 
he never would, and consequently never could, understand sines oc 
cosines, tangents or secants, nor yet their application however simplified. 
But Jack never shrank from bodily fatigue: he would undergo the 
severest privations and toil without flinching, and frequently astonished 
all who were not in the secret by his feats of agility and gymnasia; be 
would stand upon his head at the main truck—throw a succession of 
somersets along the bowaprit—dance a jig at the jibboom end, and 
foot a hornpipe (as the seamen declared) “like an angel,” Siill he wes 
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extremely itritable and stubborn in temper; and, as he was@ capital | 
bruiser, none of the Middies cared to provoke him, or took especial good 
caution to give him a wide berth if either wilfully or by chance they had 
raised his choler, which soon subsided and the palm of peace was ex- | 
changed. Jack had a small property of bis own, quite sufficient for a 
Midshbipman’s wants, and rather more so, that he never tgoubled his friends 
with letters ; I really think he could not have penned one, for his log was | 
kept by the Captain’s clerk (who was Jack’s as well as the skipper’s), 
and I never saw him do more than scribble his own name, which he 
could hardly read himself. His pay, his prize-money (and we did pretty 
well that way), and his income from other sources, were all expended in | 
a very short time after they came to hand ; fur Jack gave dinners ashore, 
and brought delicacies aboard, sharing his good things with his mess- 
mates, and oftem relieving honest poverty in distress. His great aim | 
seemed to be the making of every body happy by the best means in his | 
power; and he was never sorrowful himself, neither could he endure to 
see anybody else so. 

Soon after I joined, our worthy and excellent commander was super- | 
seded on his promotion to a flag, and a new Skipper was appointed, who 
had acquired the name of Nebuchadnezzar, on account of his having de- 
clared, when some complaint was made to him relative to the provisions 
that were served out a short time before the mutiny at Spithead, that 
“grass was good enough for such discontented and turbulent rascals.’ The 
ship's company of the old Blundeibuss were not altogether pleased with 
their acquisition, and wished Nebuchadnezzar at Jerusalem, or any other 
place of worship, whilst not a few, whose delinquencies had been leni- 
ently treated by their old commander, trembled in their shoes lest their 
easily-besetting sins should bring them under the lash of the new “ King 
of the Jews.”” Nor were the officers much better contented than the 
men ; for though they had no desire to slrink from the most rigid disci- 
pline, yet old Neddy was a full length saint, and kept a sharp eye and a | 
taut hand over his juniors in regard to skylarks and sprees ashore. 

It happened that my messmate Jack was not on board when the Cap- 
tain read his commission ; butas we were under sailing orders, he made | 
his appearance when the ship was unmooring, and the first Lieutenant, 
after a gentle admonition about breaking his leave, hinted, in pretty 
strong terms that the new Skipper would not stand such nonsense, and | 
he must abide the consequences of future disobedience of orders. How 
it toek place I cannot tell, but so it occurred that the first day we were | 
at sea, Jack was amongst the officers*invited to dine in the cabin. I 
rather think it was mischievously done ; for all hands knowing his pro- 
pensities, it was hoped some fun would be derived from it. At all events 
the Middy, (who had not altogether recovered from the effects of the 
wine he had drank ashore,) after suitable counsel from his messmates 
anda delineation of the extremely amiuble feelings of his superior, found | 
himself at the table of his chief, with the Second Lieutenant, Captain of | 
Marines, Chaplain, (a follower of the Captain’s,) Surgeon, Purser, and 
a Master’s Mate ; and for some time he conducted himself pretty or- 
derly. The dinner, however, passed off very different!y to those of the 
late commander, who relaxed all quarter-deck etiquette when their legs 
were under the mabogany—loved to see hilarity and cheerfulness, and 
could give and take.a joke even with a reefer, as Jack had often expe- 
rienced. Now, however, therg was no laugh, no anecdote of fun— 
scarcely any one spoke ; and “ old Sneezer,’’ (an abridgement of Nebu- 
chadnezzar) appeared, by his downcast looks and often-repeated sighs, 
to be laboring under severe depression of spirits. This was more than 
Jack could bear: his commisserating heart longed to cheer the old boy 
up, and he uttered several drolleries, which had the effect of rendering 
the acidity of Sneezer’s countenance still more sour, whilst his visitors 
were almost convulsd in their efforts to refrain from laughing. At last, 
the Middy remarking that “ all hands seemed to be tarred with the same 
brush,”’ offered, by way of enlivening them “to dance them a hornpipe, 
if the Captain would send for the ship’s fiddler!” Ye gods and litle ; 
fishes ! what an explosion followed! Official dignity and stern fanati- 
cism were not only offended, but particularly outraged, for the officers at 
table could restrain themselves no longer—roars of mirth echoed round 
the wooden walls, rendered more striking by the previous constrained | 
silence. Up rose the Captain—the lightning of indignation gathering in 
his eye—and grasping a decanter of wine as if it had been an annihilat- 
ing thunderbolt, he bent a withering léok upon the unfortunate Mid. | 
But it was all lost upon Jack, who, on perceiving that he had aroused | 
them from their melancholy slumbers, suddenly started from his chair, | 
and, whistling the College Hornpipe, began to display on the“ light | 
fantastic toe.’’ If the laughter had been great before, it was now down- 
right hysterical—no one could stop it. The Captain was nearly burst- | 
ing with rage : once or twice he raised the decanter, as if to hurl it at | 
the unconscious reefer ; but Jack danced on, snapping his fingers, cut- | 
ting the double shuffle, delighted that he had been the cause of so much | 

meniment. How it would have been terminated, bad he been suffered | 
to continue, it is impossible to say, for the Captain of Marines and Doc- | 
tor, dreading the exercise of summary vengeance, caught Jack by the 

arm and thrust him out of the cabin; but they had barely time to get re- | 
seated at table, when in again bounced Jack, determined to complete 
his self-allotted task ; nor was it till peremptorily ordered by old Snee- 
zer to his berth, that he was aware that anything was wroug. The Cap- 
tain would have tried him by a court-martial, but was dissuaded from it 
by the Chaplain (who, by the way, laughed as heartily as any of them), | 
on condition that Jack should leave the ship the earliest opportunity. | 

But we were not only messmates—we were watchmates together ; and 

it was during the stillness of night that, from time to time, I ga- 





| tance, and picked up a few crumbs by the way as mountebanks. 


| crate down in the hold, but his good genius deserted him. 
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thered partieles of his history, which, if put together with a little 
ingenwity by a novel-writer, would surpass many of the imaginary 





| adventures that are constantly foisted upon the public ; for, after all, 
| the realities of life are more romantic than the fancied pictures which 


emanate so profusely from the press. Jack’s father was a fox-hunting 


| country clergyman, deriving eight hundred pounds a-year from his 


living, and about a thousand a year from his own estates. The piesenta- 
tion to the living was in the Hands of a noble Viscount, of sporting 
notoriety on the turf, and it had been given to the reverend incumbent 
under a pronise to bis parent, who was his Lordship’s breeder and 
trainer, and by the aid of some capital horses had put much ready cash 
to the credit account of the nobleman at his banke:’s. Now, Jack, 
when a child, loved fox-hunting as well as his daddy, who encourged 
his inclination, and he was more frequently in the stable than at school. 
At length, when arrived at an age in which education became an essen- 
tial requisite, he was sent to a public institution; but, detesting both 
the confinement and the labor of study, Jack slipped from his moor- 


| ings very early one morning, and started on foot to seek his fortune— 


“the world before him where to choose,’ not his “ place of est,” for 
he was of too stirring a temperament to indulge in inglorious ease, but 
where to choose a mode of life that promised him most amuse:aent. 
After travelling several miles, he fell inte company with some perform- 
ers in the «questrian troop of the celebrated Saunders, who were pro- 
ceeding to « tuir that was about to be held at some considerable 4 
Jac 

was delighted with his new associates: they taught him to vault, to 
tumble, to ride in the circus—in short, made him an extremely clever 
fellow as a stroller; and, in return, he was the very life of the arena 
—up to fun, down to mischief, and fly to everything. The ladies of 


| the corps took a fancy to him, and taught him to dance; the riders 


vied with each other in encouraging his fearless exploits on horseback ; 
the clowns inoculated him with all their drollery: and the lad who 
would not devote a few hours a day to scholastic study, slaved inces- 


| santly from morning to night to acquire a perfect knowledge of the 


profession he had stumbled upon. But what cared Jack?—he could 
read his own name blazoned forth upon the “ Bill of the Performance ;” 


ehe wore spangled dresses and glittered in the lamp-lights; he could 


hear the cheering shouts of applause that shook the canvass walls as 
he leaped the red garter, or dashed through a hoop covered with pa- 
per ina blaze. He had become a flaming character; and the beauti- 


| ful Miss Saunders (she certainly was a very pretty girl), who danced 


in Turkish trousers upon the tight-rope, and exhibited most wonderfully 
upon the slack-wive in full swing, had kissed him, and called him her 
“pet.” Besides, when he passed through the streets, he attracted 
public notice, and was praised in the provincial papers: Jack’s brain 
was almost turned. 


But all this elysiam was not to last. He was accidentally detected 


| and discovered |y a venerable aunt, whe patronised the riders, and she 


induced her nephew te relinquish his engagements, and return to bis 
home, promising, that if he behaved himself well, she would make him 
heir to her estates, bringing in about 200/. a year. Once more at school, 
the truant longed for the eclat of the amphitheatre. His heart sickened 
for the sounds of approbation, for none could he ever get from his teach- 
ers; and he was much oftener to be found amusing his school-fellows 
with tumbling, than attending to his books. As for mathematics, he con- 
sidered a triangle as cf no manner of use, except as a stretcher for the 
tight-rope; and the only circle he uuderstood, was the boarded one round 
which he had so often traversed. 

Jack was decla e! incorrigible, removed from school, and, placed to 
learn some Landicraft, the precise nature of which, I do not recollect.— 


| The youngster, however, had an independent spirit: he would not yield 
| himself subservient to control, and so he bade farewell to his employer, 


and got on board a collier hound to the north, under the hope and expec- 
tation of rejoining his old friends of the Circus. But in this he was dis- 
appointed, nor could he get any tidings of their whereabouts ; and as the 
Master of the collier invited him to remain, (for hands were scarce 
then,) and praised him for his activity and readiness to learn, he made 
himself tolerably contented, soon could heave the lead, take his trick 
at the tiller, understood reefing, furling, splicing. In short, the same 
assiduity which made him a clever equestrian performer, now helped 
him to gain good practical knowledge as a sailor; and though he some- 
times experienced the reughs of Newcastle amity from the other lads, 
yet he boldly defended himself, and generally came off triumphant. He 
had continued in this occupation about twelve months, chuckling at the 
idea that he remained undiscovered by his family, which probably would 
not have been the case had he again united himself to the troup, and 
hoping that he might continue in concealment, for any thing was better 
than school or business that required mental study. But Jack was now 
to move in another sphere. A man-of-war’s boat boarded the collier in 
the Swin, an active search was commenced fore and aft ; the runaway 
had got into close stowage, packed up in straw, in an earthen-ware 
He had had 
a wearying night on deck ; the warmth and quiet composed him to sleep, 
and when sleeping he had a bad habit of playing deep bass upon his 
nasal organ. Alas for the poor fellow! his bugle sounded long and loud, 
just as the searchers came near to the crate : it directed them to the ex- 
act spot,—Jack’s treacherous conk betrayed him—he was unpacked and 
handed upon deck. 

“‘What made you hide yourself, my lad?’ said the Lieutenant; 
“surely the King’s beef and buscuit is as good as you can get here ; and 
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then there’s the chance of prize-money. How long have you been to 
sea 7” 

“ Sea, sir?” replied Jack, with a most perfect affectation of ignorance 
as to the meaning. ‘‘ What should I know about sea?—this is my 
trade,” and he began tumbling and capering, to the gregt amusement of 
the officer and his boat’s crew. 

“Very good—capital !’”’ said the Lieutenant; “just the sort of hand 
we want to keep the rest in good humor ; you'll do for a spare wheel, 
should it be shot away in action. Come, get your traps into the boat.” 

““T shall be of no serviee to you, Sir,” gloomily returned Jack ; for like 
most of the sea lads in the employ of the merchants and colliers, he had 
conceived great prejudice against a man of-war. 

“Oh, but we shall very soon make you useful, my boy,” rejoined the 
officer ; “ the coachwhip is an admirable corrector of corrupt manners.” 

“ But I don’t want any whips, Sir,” uttered Jack rather irritated, for 
he was not aware that the Lieutenant’s mention of the coachwhip was in 
allusion to the pennant at the masthead ; ‘‘you won't never make a sailor 
of me that way.” 

“ Avast, my boy! let us have no more gammon,” said the officer; 
“you knew your value, or we shouldn’t have found you stowed away in a 
basket ; so you see you have hampered yourself, and now bear a hand 
into the boat.” 

Jack reluctantly complied, for resistance would have been useless, and 
in another half hour be found himself on board a royalcruiser. Nor was 
he solitary, for she had about 200 more impressed men, which she was 
cartying round to Yarmouth, to increase the physical strength of His 
Majesty's North Sea Fleet. J 

At first Jack was somewhat sullen, but his natural good-humor soon 
returned; and after piping to grog, he exhibited a few choice specimens 
of his gymnastic talent. He was drafted into the Triumph, that was in 
the mutiny at Spithead: and his good conduct on that occasion gained 
him the approbation of his superiors. He was also in the battle of 
Camperdown, and displayed so much gallantry, that Captain Ensington 
made enquiries respecting him, and learned something of his history. A 
letter was addressed to the reverend sire, apprising him of his son’s sit- 
uation. The old gentleman declined doing any thing for such a scape- 
grace; butthe worthy and venerable aunt undertook his future fortunes. 
He was placed, or rather threw a somerset on to the quarter-deck as a 
rated Midshipman. Aunty gave him an excellent outfit ; and departing 
this life shortly afterwards, bequeathed all she had to him, according to 
promise. Thus, Jack became an officer and anindependent gentleman 
He was subsequently removed into the old Blunderbuss, and here it was 
that I first had the honor of his acquaintance. 

After bis exploit, however, in the cabin of the Nebuchadnezzar, he did 
not remain long in the ship, but joined a smart frigate, that increased his 
stock of wealth considerably, through the captures which they made ; 
and Jack gavehis dinners andiced-champagne ashore, whenever he could 
obtain leave of absence. é 

I lost sight of my old messmate for several years; and the next time 
I fell in with him, he was First Lieutenant of one of the prettiest 
seventy-four’s in the Service. It was at Bahia, somewhere about the 
time of the royal family of Portugal emigrating to the Brazils, end their 
fleet having been scattered in a gale of wind, sought shelter at Bahia. 
Jack’s ship was ordered to receive some of the princesses and nobility on 
board, to convey them round to Rio Janiero, and it was my fortune to be 
the bearer of the order from Sir Sidney Smith. Wemet on the quarter- 
deck of my old messmate’s sovereignty—(for he did pretty well just what 
he liked)—and our acquaintance was warmly and cordially renewed. 
Bat Jack’s captain was ashore, having gone some distance up the coantry, 
and the worthy fellow was sadly puzzled as to what he should do with 
the princesses and the maids of honor. However, an excellent dinner 
was prepaged for them, (to which I was invited ;) and when they came 
aboard, Jack did the amiable in very fair style, mingling a few words of 
French, and a few words of Dutch, with wholesale sentences of English. 
He heped to make himself understood—he bowed them into the cabin— 
seized one soft hand after the other, and pressed them to his lips—went 
down on his knees indiscriminately to maids and mistresses, and as they 
all laughed and seemed highly diverted, Jack was contented. The eating 
and driaking part of the affair passed off very well—it was all practica- 
ble enough; but then came the after-dinner conversation ; and as none of 
the English understoed Portuguese, and none of the Portuguese could 
speak English, there was a very pretty confusion of tongues. Jack 
tried all he could to please them: he poured out wine for them in abun- 
dance—mixed grog for those who relished it--handed the biscuit and 
fruit for a dessert; and not satisfied that he had accomplished his pur- 
pose, he sent for the Marine fifer, stripped off his coat, and danced them 


















a soft-cushioned chair. There he was, in full Lieutenant’s uniform, his 
gold-laced cocked hat athwart-ships, and his riding and set-out the ad- 
miration and envy of the soldiers, who wondered to see a thorough sea- 
man and a first-rate horseman in the same person: they did not know 
Jack had been one of Saunders’s troop. 

We now passed a few days together ; and I found the reverend parent 
of my old messmate had gone the way of all flesh, leaving his son an 
unencumbered estate of about £1500 a year. He commanded a brig or 
acutter upon the station, and spent his money freely in giving entertain 
ments to officers of the Navy and Army, and playing off his usual eccen- 
tricities. 

How long Jack retained his command, I do not know ; but I rather 
think till she was paid off at the peace, when, having quite enough to re- 
tire upon, he actually resigned his commission, disdaining to receive the 
half-pay ; and having married, he settled (if such a genivs can be sup- 
i to settle anywhere) on a delightful rural spot, in a pleasant neigh- 

hood, where he sported some beautiful hunters, was reckoned a fear- 
less rider after the hounds, and was noted for the neatness of his curricle 
and pair. His mirth-loving propensities rendered him an agreeable ad- 
dition to country society, particularly amongst the squirearchy of the 
chase, whose after-dinner hours were frequently enlivened by Jack’s gym- 
nastic exhibitions. This 1 heard not long since, through the medium of 
a friend who was passing that way, and saw the identical individual in 
the yard of the inn, bis coat and hat off, and playing at pitch-and-hustle 
with a parcel of boys. 
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THE WANDERER TO HER CHILD. 


The sun is sunk, and day light gone, 
As over the moor we journey on ; 
The snows are lying all deep and chill ; 
The clouds are gathering round the hill ; 
The winds they are moaning through the atr, 
And backwards tossing the branches bare ; 
Oh hush, oh hush thy piteous cry, 
And shut in repose thy little eye ; 
Be still my babe, and sleep ! 


Though cold the snows, and though cold the air, 
That sweeps o’er the frozen mountains bare, 
More cold was that ungenerous mind, 
Which holiest vows were vain to bind, 
Which stole my peace, and, ruining me, 
Left me to roam the world with thee : 
Oh hush, and oh hush, thy piercing cry, 
And I will sing your lullaby : 
Be still, my babe, and sleep ! 


Thy father he cares not for his child ; 
Thou art forsaken, and I reviled ; 
From town to town, a dreary way, 
We wander along from day to day, 
Begging a crust of the poor man’s bread, 
And laying us down in some humble shed ; 
All but thyself look in scorn on me, 
And, oh! I shall ever be kind to thee ; 

Be hushed, my babe, and sleep! 


Ah once, sweet baby, I had a home, 
Nor dreamt I then that I thus should roam; 
By a pleasant village our cottage stood, 
And my parents were pious, and kind, and good : 
They had no comfort but me on earth, 
For [ was the light ef their lonely hearth ; 
Till there came to our door in cruelty gay, 
Thy father, who stole their treasure away ; 
Be hushed, my babe, and sleep! 


The old man broke his heart, and died, 
And soon my mother was laid by his side ; 
I was lying in weakness when these they told, 
And thou wert an infant three days old; 
I prayed for death, and I wished to die, 
Till 1 heard thy pitiful, tender ery, 
And then I petition’d for life, to be 
In thy helpless years a mother to thee ; 
Be hushed, my babe, and sleep ! 


a Lo-npipe, which, being concluded, he began turning himself round and = a —— 
round like a coach-wheel, and concluded the entertainment by standing Mav & “ _ whic a neg $y us thus, 
on his head and throwing somersets, to the great astonishment of the la- n =| = t : misery. we a oe! 
dies, who wanted the other Lieutenants to do the s&me, conceiving it to W, 6 mt r nee an val ealt ; 
be part of an English officer’s education. Jack’s messmates reasoned Aad! will « Nos re gente: 
with him on the absurdity of such an exhibition, but he defended himself, Whe = ooo thee, sinh t : = 9 
and insisted that it was a point of duty to make the poor emigrants as Seconda hadi even tin peatber t ea ree 
comfortable as possible. +i - ‘ Then buch, my bebe, and sleep ' 

The next time I came alongside thi oddity, was at a grand review of 5 t 
two or three regiments of dragoons, in the neighborhood of a watering- —>_ 


place, on the coast of the British channel. I was on the ground ina 
carriage, when I beheld my old messmate mounted on a splendid and 
spirited animal, which he managed with as much ease as if it had been a 
juiet hack, and kept his seat as gracefully as if he had been reclining on 


There are but four State Elections in November—that in Massachu- 
setts on the 2d Monday, in New York a week earlier, in Deleware the 
2d Tuesday, and in Mississippi on the Ist Monday. All these States, 
we trust, excepting the last, will turn out good Whig States. 
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From the Dublia University Magazine. 
THE TWO PASSPORTS. 
BEING A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF KARL EISENKRAFFT, 
ARTISAN, OF ESSLINGEN, IN SUABIA. 

(yrom THE DRIF TINGS AND DREAMINGS OF GEORGE HOBDENTHWAITE SNOGBY.) 

In the autumn of 1830, being engaged in a tour of the Rhenish pro- 
vinces, [ artived one evening about dusk at the small town of Bergheim, 
some half way bewween Aix la Chapelle and the fragrant city of Co- 
logne. Bergheim has a quiet comfortable inn, at which Michel, my vot- 
turier (who was absulute in these matters,) had ordained that 1 should 
stop for the night, nor did | feel any disposition to querrel with the ar- 
rangement, when Herr Hons, the landlord, all civiliry and broken Eng- 
lish, ushered me into his snug Speisesaal, where, instead of the dull, 
uncompanionable German stove I expected to find, a bright and crack- 
ling wood-fire blazed merrily on the hearth. I was glad, moreover, notto 
find myself the sole occupant of the saa; for, afterall, it may be doubt- 
ed whether the deep pleasure of travel be not to see travellers ; and | 


will confess for my own part, that—without disparagement either of | 
anowy Alps or cindery volcanoes, of a Strasburg cathedral or of a Basi- 


lica vaticana, of Florence galleries or of Roman ruins—to me the people 
of any country (with one sole exception) rank by no means among its 
least interesting features. My exceptionis Switzerland, where, between 
the glorious earth and the inglorious race that possess it, the extremes of 
grandeur and littleness, are brought into too painful juxta position and 
contrast. Nothing can stand higher in the scale of nuture than Swit- 
zerland—nothing in thatof manhood lower than the Swiss. 

In the Speisesaal, then, at Bergheim, it was my foriune to light upon 
two goodly tomes (if I may so phrase it) of ‘the proper study of man- 
kind :”’ they were moreover—to give the coup de grace to my metaphor 


—controversial, and on opposite sides of the question as well as of the | 


fire. 


In other words, there sat, installed each in his chimney-corner, and 


armed—the one with a cigar, the other with a mighty pendulous pipe— | 
two “dim smokified men,”—plain!y Germans both, though widely dis- | 
similar specimens of that very heterogeneous and multiform variety of | 


human kind—engaged, when [ entered in a conversation (or to name it 
in their own way, a ’twixt-speaking) the more vivacious for the consider- 
able discrepancy manifest in the sentiments of the speakers. 
garrist was a ple, slight, voluble creature, under-sized and yet stooping, 


long-armed, round-shouldered, narrow-chested. using a great deal of ges- | 
ticulation as he talked, and by a particular uniform drawing-out of the | 
right arm, and a remarkable flourish or rather twitch of the right hand, | 


(the left being comparatively at rest, )as well as by a look, not easily de- 
fined, of inefficiency and dubious fidget about the lower extremities, as if 
they were not in their accustomed position, giving you assurance of a 
tailor as unequivocally as if he had chosen to sit on the table inatead of 
at it; while his sharp intonation, 10und-about fluency, mincing utter- 
ance, occasional lapses into a Low-Dutch dialect, frequent exclamations 
of “ yuter Yott!"’ and continued interchanging of the pronouns mer and 


mich, Sie and Ihnen, certified you with equal infallibility of a Prussian | 
—and truly no Rhenish Prussian, but a genuine nurseling of royal Ber- | 


Tin herslf. 

He of the meerschaum was a man of another stamp ; tall and bulky, 

t well knit, broad of brow and chest, quiet in manner, earnest but 
Brief in speech—saying in three words what would have cost his oppo- 
ment three dozen—and now and then, but not often, letting fall a large 
and somewhat rusty-colored though perfectly clean hand with the dunt 
of a sledge-hammer on the table that stood near him. You would judge 
him to be a grave man, yet capable of much joviality, straight-forward, 
and hearty, and leal, and who could find his way pretty far down into 
the wine-stoup, as every German should. By many outward signs I set 
him down as a worker in iron, and by his speech with more certainty, 
for a Suabian; nor was I mistaken on either point. 


On my entering the room, with German courtesy they both ceased 


smoking, until assured by me that neither cigar nor pipe, as long as they 


then, sitting down in frontof the fire, while Herr Hons saw the due set- 
ting-out of supper, [ entreated that my presence might not interrupt the 


conversation in which I had found my companions engaged, adding that | 
I had a sufficient acquaintance with their language to promise myself | 


much interest, and no doubt instruction, in hearing it continued. Ac- 
cordingly, in five minutes they were battling away as briskly as ever. 

}. “Fixed fate, free will, fore-knowledge absolute,” were, | found, the 
pleasant after-dinner topics that occupied this curiously contrasted pair 
whose birth places were not more widely asunder than their habits and 
thoughts, and in whose handicrafts, persons, and respective provincialisms 
of speech there were fewer and less striking dissimilarities than in their 
views of things in general. The taflor, one could gather, had been a 
free-thinker of the French school, but now eschewed that as rococo and 


or Christianity according to Hegel, upon which his tongue ran—l! will 
not say right on. but round aboui—through ail the queer crinkles and Gor- 
dian complexities of German sentence-weaving, burthenless of all meaning 

The man of itun, on the other hand, was Oid-Lutheran to the back-bone 
and beyond it, and believed and spoke as bis fathers had believed und 
spoken from the sixteenth century downwards; his words bearing much 
the same proportion, whether for weight or rapidity, te those of tis an- 
tagonist, that the sledge hammer, with its mea-ured and mighty down- 
right strokes, may bear the briskest possible plying of the finest poss.vle 
needle. 
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At length, (not to make my preface longer than my story,) roused by 
some reference made in a tone of derision, by the lauer, to the doctring 
of a particular providence, our Suabian exclaimed, with @ vehemence 
which he had not before displayed—* Ay ! you take credit to yourself for 
being hard of faith, and yet can believe the wonderful and mysteriong 
ordering of our steps, of which every reflecting man must be conscious, 
tu be the work of blind haphazard! How ofcen are our best-considered 
and most promising plans thwart d, defeuted by some influence which 
we cannot trace, but which, after the first emotions of irmuation and dis- 
appointment are passe d, we are constrained to ackoowledge bas wrought 
for our good, perbaps for our salvation! How cfien does some trifling 
circumstance, productive at the moment of its oceutrence only of petty 
annoyance, prove to be the means which a benign and watehtul Provi- 
dence bad ordained for our rescue from some impending evil, which we 
had not eo much as dreamed of ! 1 knew a man once who walked in his 
sleep, and was one night within five feet of @ precipice more than a bun- 
dred feet high, when a bat flew io his face and waked him. And you 
would call that chance! Weill, | will hope your error 1s more of the head 
than the heart—ibat you are an obtuse rather thaa an ungrateful man.— 
You have not experienced in your own life any striking, any startling 





The ci- 


| which I resolved. 
| providing myself with a false passport in Switzerland, so that L might 
| with safety take my fatherland in my route te the northern states, 


instance of the workings of a power above you, caring for yor, taking 
theusht for you, disposing otherwise indeed than you had proposed, but 
evea therely plucking your feet from the trap which the devil, in his 
cunning, had by your own hands set forthem. J have; and with the 
proofs which my own experience has furnished me of the good providence 


| of God, I were deserving to be called, by unbelievers themselves, the ux 


thankfullest of human souls, could I believe, or affect to believe, the dis- 
posal of man’s ways, to be committed to blind haphazard! You shall 
hear—you shall judge whether it be not as I say: that is, if mien Herr 
here will not be wearied by a story in which 1 must figure as my own 
hero.” 

I assured him that it would be a high gratification to me to hear his 
story. The tailor put on the face of one who resigned himself to the in- 
evitable, and the Suabian began as follows :— 

“IT am a Wirtemberger by birth, though the greater part of my life 
has been spent out of my native land, and especially at Hamburgh, where 
I served my apprenticeship under my father’s brother, who was hkewiee 
my god-fatuer and gave me his own name, Carolas Eisenkrafft, at the 
font: a kindly Suabian he was, and one, though | sey it, that in bis own 
craft had his match to seek in Hamburgh or out of it. I continued to 
work with him about a year after my time was out; and then, being 
twenty-one years of age, and wishing to see other countries, and being, 
indeed, by the rules of our trade obliged to travel for a certain time, and 
learn the modes of work practised in different cities and lands, before I 
could be received as a fiee brother of the craft, and setup in business 
for myse!f, | set out from Hamburgh, and travelled across Kast Friesland 


| to the Lower Rhine lands, and so took the course of the River upwards 


into Switzerland. 

«1 did not stay long*there. Switzerland was then, as now, a country 
in which little good was to be learned, and much evil. However, I left 
it with the same true German heart which I bad brought into it, hating 
the French with an honest Suabian hatred, from Buonaparte down to the 
drum boy. Now this was in the year 1806, which, as you know, was no 
year of peace for Europe, least of all for our dear Germau fatherland ; 
and in the journey which I had before me, perils of many kinds and 
from many very different quarters, might be anticipated ; nevertheless, 


| my mind was made np not to lose any more time in Switrerland, for the 
| year was advanced; and I was resolved that the beginning of the winter 


should see me again in Hamburgh. After all, for the workman that 
combines industry with skill, there is but one Hamburg, just as I am told 


| there is but one Paris for folks that have money, and seek a way to spend 


it, which, I thank my good destiny, is not my case. 
“ In my journey southwards | had avuided Wirtemberg, keeping strictly 
to the course of the Rhine, thongh I confess that, as I passed the mouth 


| of the Neckar, my heart strayed away up its waters to my Suabian home, 
were in anybody's mouth but my own, had I the smallest objection; | 


and I looked with loving eyes on the soil it had carried down from the 
green valley of my childhood. Now, however, on my way to the north 
again, I said, ‘I will see the familiar fields and the familiar faces once 
more: I will tuke a last leave of the hills and valleys in which my earli- 
est years passed so happily, and of the dear ones that still dwelt there.’ 
A last leave—for you will observe that in Wirtemburg at this time | was 
liable to be shot as a deserter—not that I had ever taken military service, 
but just his was my crime, I was, as 1 have told you, one-and-twenty ; 


| and at that period, in Wirtemberg, all healthy males, of this age, were 


drawn for soldiers. Such was the conscription-law, which it was death 
to evade. To enter Wirtemberg as a Wirtemberger, was to subject my- 
self to it; and my first step—did I wish to avoid a disgraceful death— 
must bave been to present myself to take my chance of being drawn; 


| whereunto, T now take shame to myself in saying, my inclinations in no 
professed the new and more fashionable German irreligion of pantheism, | 


way leaned. What then was to be done? If I yisied my native place, 
it must be in the cheracter of a stranger; and this was the course on 
In short, I conceived the blameuble determination of 


* By means of an acquamtance Lad made in Swiizerland | easily ac 
complished the first part of my project, and thus had in my possession 
two pa-sports, in beth of which indeed my tree name was given; but 
while my original and genuive passport, which | bad brought trom Ham- 
burg, described me as a Wirtemberger by birth, the new ona assigned 


Hambarg itself as the vlace of my nativity. I thought, for a tayelling 
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birth-place, there was none more eligible than that in which I had actu- 
ally 80 moch time, and in which my uncle, whom [ meant to use 
as a father for che time, was well known to have his domicile. I now 
therefore travelled as a Hamburger through my native country, and from 
its northern frontier, with a sorrowing heart, looked a last adieu over its 
beloved and beautiful fields. e ; 
“| arrived the same night, at Neustadt-on-the-Aisch, in the Bavarian 
territory, and repaired to an inn suited to my circumstances. The land- 
lord, when I entered his house, demanded my passport, and received it 
forthwith, promising that I should have it back betimes in the morning. 
You will remember it was the false passport, which I had used since 
leaving Switzerland, my old and true passport lying with other papers in 
my pocket-book. The morning came; I rose, breakfasted, and forgetting 
that my passport was still in the landlord’s hands, I set off without it. I 
am not habitually a forgetful man, and t# forget one’s passport on a 
journey is, I suspect, a piece of thoughtlessness of which the most 


port { actually set off; nor did the circumstance recur to my thoughts 
until, the evening of that same day, before the gates of Erlangen, where, 


soldiers on guard. 
passport at Neustadt-on the- Aisch.’ 

“I had nothing now for it but either to say I had forgot my passport, 
(which nobody would believe ) and su be sent back in the custody of sol- 
diers as a suspicious character, or else to produce my first and genuine 


' 


passport. ‘ They will never believe thy story,’ said [ again to myself; © 


‘for, to speak it without flattery, thou dost not look alvogether like the 
simpleton that would forget his passport ; besides, who ever heard that 
& landlord asked for a traveller's passport? Thystory hangeth not well 
together, and they will hang thee to make it good.’ In short, having no 
other course that bore an aspect any way promising, I presented, not 
without having misgivings, the original Hamburg passport. This docu- 
ment, as I need not tell you, was in its present state but an unsatisfasto- 
ry voucher fur the worthiness of its bearer to pass unobstructed, it hav- 


ing received no vise, not bearing any trace of having been submitted to | 


any official inspection, from Switzerland to the place where I then was ; 
@ mysterious circumstance, for which of course I was called on to account. 
However, not to make my story too tedious, suffice it to say, that, afver 
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and they did but laugh, and cast in my teeth a ribald rhyme which they 
are taught from their cradles— 

“Comes the fox to his lair? 

Hath the Jew leave to swear ? 

Both have planted you there!" 

“* All the curses—’ 

“«* But you have both confessed yourselves spies,” said I, cutting the 
old sorcerer short in his Jewish curses, which I had no mind to hear.’ 

“«*T believe you,’ said the tailor ; ‘and so will you confess yourself be- 
fore this time to-morrow.’ 

“*Never!’ cried 1; ‘I am an honest man, and the son of an honest 
man, and will never stain my own name and my father’s, with a villaing 
which the world’s wealth should not tempt me to defile my hands with. 

“* Goodness bless you,’ replied the tailor; ‘ what's the use of talking 
that way tous? I too have been to school, and know how to put words 





| together, yea, and can make many fine speeches out of Herr von Kotze- 
thoughtless have seldom been guilty: but so it was; whithout my pass- | 


bue’s plays. For example, I remember a beaxtiful sentiment beginning 
thus: “The man who—” bah! I forget the rest; but it is infinitely 


| touching, I promise you, and makes the heart swell with the finest emo- 


of course, ‘ your passport!’ were the first words addressed to me by the | tions. But what’s that to the purpose? Hearken to me: you are young, 


* Potztausend !’ said I to myself, ‘ thou hast left thy | 


and a raw hand, and have run, /ike a raw hand, into a trap; now if you 
can talk yourself owt of the trap, I’!l say talk is a fine thing; but I'll tell 
you what it is, if you can talk a hole in that wall, and a clear passage for 
yourself out of the Prussian lines, you're safe ;—but, not to discourage 
you, I confess I have my doubts; I’m afraid you won't find the method 
quite so sure asfmight be wished. However, you can try; and I promise 
you, if talk don’t do that for you, it will do nothing else.’ 

“* Well!’ said I, ‘they can shoot me if they will; I can but assert 
my innocence to the last. If the officers are determined to put an inno- 
cent man to death, to take away life on a bare groundless suspicion, ne 
doubt they have it in their power to do so. Let them do it then, I am not 
afraid to die.” 

““*They are very punctilious, my dear,’ remarked the Jow; ‘very. 
They won't shoot you without a confession; they neverdo. They wouldn’t 
put a man to death on suspicion; they are extremely particular on these 


| points; you'll have to confesa; they make a point of it.’ 


finding myself for some time in an unpleasant position, | got the matter | 


arranged, and was aguin free to pursue my way. 
‘‘While I was at Erlangen, there began to fall in troops forming part 


of the vanguard of the French army; and at Bayreuth, which was the | 


next point in my route, I found a still more considerable body. The 
troops, having proceeded thus far by forced marches, here made a halt, 
while I on the other hand, now made redoubled efforts to get on, it being 
easy to see that these parts would ere long become the theatre of active 
hostilities. 

“Tt was about midday or towards one o’clock when, by the slackening 
of their pace and the increased briskness of mine, I lost sight of these 
undesired companions of the way, and that same afternoon, about three 
o'clock, I fil in with the first outpost of the Prussians. I was stopped 
and asked from whence [ came; and on my answering ‘ from Bayreuth,’ 
they said to one another— Why, the ker! is come direct from the French 
outposts.” * I’il lay my life he’s a spy,” said one. * We shal! see that,’ ob 
served the officer commanding, and forthwith gave orders to carry me to 
Hof, where the Prussians had an encampment, first, however, taking 
from me my tablets and every thing ina written form, and sending these 
in the custody of one of my guards to head quarters. Arrived at Hof, L 
was compelled to strip to my shirt, my clothes underwent a rigorous 
search; and the very soles of my boots were ripped, to see if any thing 
of a suspicions nature lay hidden therein. It was the first time I had 
been in the arbitrary clutches of soldiers, and the novelty was anything 
but pleasing ; however, I did not lose courage, relying upon my conscious 
innocence, and not doubting but the matter would, on investigation, soon 
appear in its true light. 

“ After ashort examination, which took place in the guard-room, I was 
consigned w a prison withia the precincts of the main-guard. Here I 
found that [| was not the only person in trouble + the prison already con- 
tained two unhappy wretches—one of them a Jew of the neighborhood ; 
the other a tailor of Bamberg, who had been taken the day before. 
Thess were really spies, and had already made confession to that 
effect. 

“« All this gave me little anxiety; [ still confided in my innocence, and 
did my beat to make the same appear, even to my wretched companions. 
They expressed great compassion for me, chiefly on the scdre of my 
youth, and that I should be, as they expressed it, cut off in the very out- 
set of a promising career. I did not like the tone of their condolences; 
it was evident tbat they took me for one of their honorable guild. 

“«*T assure you, meine Herren,’ exclaimed I—unwilling to appear a 


“* Confess!’ cried I; ‘ confess myself a spy! falsely accuse myself of 
a wickedness [ detest! Never!’ 

«The provost-marshal,’ observed the Jew, ‘has great powers of per- 
suasion.’ 

“J confeas I winced a little at this; hanging had not entered into my 
calculations. After a pause, however, I replied— 

“«* Well! they may hang me: of the two 1 would rather be shot; but 
[ will not purchase the choice at the expense of my honest fame, neither 
shall even the fear of the gallows induce me to belie myself. Do what 
they will with me, they shall not have the satisfaction of hearing me call 
myself aspy; [ will not die with a lie in my mouth.’ 

“* The gracious pity the boy!’ exclaimed the tailor; ‘hear him talk 
of the gallows! Death is death: and I see little to choose between the 
rope and the bullet; but what do you say to being flogged wo death? 
“* Assert your innocence”’ by all means, and die under the lash, or “ be- 
lie yourself,” and be shot. T'hat's the choice you'll have, this evening 
or early tomorrow. Bear the flogging, of course, as long as you can; 
life is worth bearing something for ; but | prophesy you will not bear it 
long ;—besides, they won't give over until they get a confession out of 
you, ‘ Life is sweet,’’ said I to myself, when they tied me up this morn- 
ing. “I will save my life, though I be unable to put a coat to my.back 


| for a twelvemonth;”’ but I couldn't hold out—I couldn't bold out: nor 


were it to any purpose, for I should be a dead man ere now, if I had not 
cried guilty !’”’ 

“«* You will not die,’ added the Jaw, with the sneer of a demon; ‘ you 
will not die with a lie in your mouth. Will yoa die with piteous moan- 
ings and cries for mercy in your mouth, which you might as well address 
to the scourge tha: plays on your back, or to the human tool that plies 
it, as to the calm tyrants that sit and see it plied? Will you die withthe 
thirst of the burning Tophet in your mouth? with the drought of the 
sandy wilderness in your jaws? Will you die when, from the resolved 
and silent man, you have become the shrieking woman, the sick child 


| that plains feebly, and can only murmur, “a litle water, a little water,” 
| which they will not give, because they know that a blessed drop of it 


miacreant, even in the eyes of such miscreants—* I assure you upon my 


honor that I am no spy.’ 

“** Ab!” said the tailor ; ‘ that’s just what I said to the officers yester- 
day. “ L assure you, my officers,” were my very words; ‘* honorable 
captains, [ aseure you upon my honor that I am no spy. Judge of me, 
noble geatlemen,” said 1, ** by yourselves ; put it to your own honorable 
“breasts whether a man of honor be capable—’ and so on. That's the 
way E talked to them, but it helped nothing; not even when [ offered 
to give then important iatelligence of the position and Strength of the 
French army.’ 


“*] offered to give my oath,’ broke in the Jew, ‘that I was no spy: 


were deach, and thereby were much good flogging thrown away? Mea 
die not so speedily under the lash,’ proceeded he, addressing the tailor; 
‘and thou wouldst be alive till now, though thou hadst not cried 
‘guilty!’ Ab! ah! had I a thousand souls, [ would give them all—all 
all! that my tormentors should suffer for ever and ever—for ever and 
ever—for ever and ever—what [ suffered this day at their will, befure 3 
bent my will thereto, and gratified them with my confession.’ 

* Until now I had not seen into what a labyrinth my destiny had led 
me. I feit from this moment that there remained to me no other course 
than to prepare for death; for I resolved firmly that I would be shot, 
rather than be flogged to death. Since now | had but the choice be- 
tween these two modes of Leing murdered, | determined to give, on the 
very first stripe, the answer desired by my oppressors. 

«From five o'clock that evening til! the following morning, I was con 
ducted, at least Lalfa dozen times, before a court compored of officers. 
My conductor was the provost-marshel; and at each elbow walked a 
dragoon, their drawn swords held edgeways across my breast and back, 

** An examination more rigorous, or one more difficult—more impossi- 
ble fur a man to withstand, who had any thing to conceal—cannot be 
conceived. Interrogatories of the most subtle and ensnaring tendency 
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observations ingeniously calculated to throw me off my guard—insidious | 
jeading questions (which I had no learned counsel to object to)—cunning 
tricks of speech, intended to surprise me into a confession or admission, | 
lirect or indirect, of my presumed guilt, followed each other until my | 
head was well nigh dizzy. If there had been a weak point in my de- 
fence it must infallibly have been found out—bad the hollow ground of 
guilt been under my feet, I had been engulphed without redemption. 

“ But as this mgenuity was, upon an innocent man, necessarily thrown | 
away, the officers at last desisted from questioning me, ana looked du- 
viously in each other’s faces. Now the very strong presumption of my | 
being a spy rested chiefly on this ground—that the Finilewe. from the 


time they took up their position, had euffered no one, traveller or other, | 


any more to pass on from their side in the direction of the French; and 
they naturally concluded that, as was eustomary in such circumstances, 
(the two armies being then but two leagues asunder, ) the French would 
have acted on the same rule. When they saw me, therefore, come over 
from the French side, the conclusion was almost inevitable that I was a 





spy; and the evidence of my innocence must have been very strong, in- 


deed, to have countervailed this potent presumption against it. My | 


judges, as I have said, looked dubiously in each other’s faces. ‘ After 
all,’ at length began one—for they spoke openly before me— it is pos- 
sible that at the time the young man passed, the enemy had really not 


taken up their position, in which case, you know, there would have been | 
no hindrance offered to his passing: so that you see there is a possibility | 
—mind, I say merely a possibility, for I don’t build much on it—but ! 
there is a possibility of his having come over innocently, and without 


being aware of the danger.’ 

«IT think you do well,” said another, ‘not to make too much of your 
possibility; yet I confess myself perplexed. Appearances are desperately 
against the prisoner; and yet his own appearance and manner afe as 
much in his favor as those of any manI ever saw. This I will say— 


either he is innocent or a most accomplished knave, and an infinitely | 


more dangerous villain than a hundred such poor caitiffs as we took yes- 
terday. Ifhe be a spy, he is a perfect one.’ 

“*T think,’ remarked the former speaker, ‘such a mere youth could 
hardly be such an adept in dissimulation: moreover, he is a Suabian by 
his tongue; and that jig a people that have more of the ox than of the 
fox in them.’ 

‘**T see no great difficulty,’ observed a third, ‘in dealing with this 
matter: try five and twenty lashes for a beginning. My life on it, the 


provost-marshal will bring more truth out of the kerl in five minutes, | 


than al! your cross-examining will do in as many months.’ 
‘‘ T was now led back to my prison, and occupied myself with thinking 


over the necessary proufs uf my innocence. At this time came to my | 


recollection a story which had been told me in Switzerland, by one Bos- 


chel, of Pirna: it was to this «flect. During the siege of Dresden, | 
which took place in the seven years’ war, communications were secretly 
carried on between that town and Pirna; and the Pirna people having | 


on one occasion hired a young girl of fifteen years of age, for a few gros- 
chen, to catry to Dresden one of their despatches, of the contents or na- 


vure of which she had not an idea; both the mission and its innocent | 


bearer fell into the hands of the besiegers, who forthwith hung the poor 
child. 

‘‘ The recollection of this story now depressed me; and when I re- 
flected on the so called ‘hussar-justice,’ known to be acted upon particu- 
larly in spy trials, on the absence of any suflicing proofs of my innocence, 
and on the speedy effect whieh the torture of the lash would have, to 
wring from me a false confession of guilt, I saw, as I thought, that my 
hours were numbered ; and the only consolation I had was in calling to 
mind, that shooting, as I had heard, was a speedy and not painful mode 
of execution, and that to suffer unjustly was, after all, no such unheard-of 
or unexampled fate. 


“ The prison, aa I have said before, was situated within the precincts | 
ff the main-guard: it had on the outer sides three strong walls, and on 
the inner an iron grating, before which the sentries on guard paced to 
and fro. T had not long been led back from my examination, when a 
vumber of soldiers crowded to this grating, pushing and shouldering 
their way to gaze on us as if we had been wild beasts. 

‘* Oae of these unlucky devils is to be shot this evening, or at day- | 


break to-morrow,’ said one of our spectators. 

«Serve ’em right,’ growled another, with many other the like sympa- 
thizing speeches. However, they were presently turned away, and no | 
further molestation of the kind was permitted to be offered us. As for 
me, I knew that, as I had not yet been pronounced guilty, mine could 
not be the execution thus spoken of as so near: nevertheless, the im- 
pression the scene had made on me was far from agreeable. 


‘Still I had nothing for it but to accommodate myself as well as I 
could to my destiny; and I willsay this, that I had at least no feeling of 
inmanly terror: I did not fear to die; what grieved me most was, that 
I should be thrust out of the world ignominiously, and as one of the most 
abandoned of men. 

‘A short time elapsed, and [ was called to a further examination.— 
Ja entering the guard-room, I noticed a certain grating which had not 
._ppeared there on the former occasion. What this boded, I could but 
too well divine ; nevertheless, I felt no violent discomposure ; only I was 
sensible all at once of a peculiar burning heat under the tongue, nowise 
painful, but which has so branded itself on me that I retain to this day a 
Jistinct and lively impression of it. 

Oace more I was questiened on the subjects relating to my position, | 





but naturally with a result as little satisfactory to the court as before : 
it was resolved, therefore, to proceed without further delay to the expe- 


, Timent of the lash, and orders were given that I should forthwith be 


seized up to the grating aforementioned. That moment I felt a new 
spirit possess me: I was another man. Every trace of fear, all trepida- 
tion, all inquietude was gone. With an undaunted mind, I looked my 


| judges in the face, and asked for one moment’s speech before the putting 


of their purpose into execution. With some roughness (for they were 
impatient) they asked me what I had to say, and [ spoke with emphasis 
as follows :— 

“Sirs! I am a travelling handi-craftsman, not accustomed to being 
flogged; and therefore my determination is, at the very first stripe I re- 
ceive, to cry guilty! false as the word will be; for I can foresee plainly 
enough, that once tied up to that grating, I shall find no compassion, and 


| have no other prospect but to perish in the painfulest way. If, sirs, you 
| have found, up to this moment, either in my papers or in my words, the 


faintest trace of a justification of your suspicion, I only pray you to have 
me shot at once. If you have found nothing of the kind, and want only to 
force me by torture to confess myself what you choose to consider me, 
you will attain your aim, it is true, but you will have blackened an ho- 
nest man’s name, and you will go to battle, to-morrow or the day after, 
with innocent blood on your hands.’ 

“There was a pause; and the officers looked upon me with a grave 
and sad expression ; for that time I was led back to my prison unscour- 
ged. About an hour and a half had elapsed, when the provost-marshal 
came to usher me once more into the presence of my judges; and on 
this occasion I was no more flanked, as before, by the dragoons, with 
their drawn sabres. For the last time was the interrogatory addressed 
to me, whither I was on my way; and I answered, as before, to Dresden 
by the nearest route, namely, Chemnitz and Friedberg. My passport 
was handed me, the route duly marked upon it; every thing that had 
been taken from me was returned ; and I was dismissed with the advice 


| not to be too ready another time to thrust myself in between two armies 
| on the point of engagement. A soldier was given me for escort, with 


orders to conduct me to the distance of a league and a half behind the 
Prussian lines: thence I was at liberty to pursue my way without re- 
straint. 

“Tt was but a few days after my liberation—namely, the fourteenth 


| of October, 1806—that the battle of Jena, so disastrous to the Prussian 


arms, was fought. 

“‘ And now, sirs, I ask you, are the concerns of men indeed abandoned 
to the sport of a blind haphazard? Consider it: to my very great an- 
noyance, I had forgot to re-possess myself of my second pass- 
port, which had been taken from me by my host, at Newstadt on the 
Aisch. But had this not taken place—had I been apprehended by the 
Prussians with two passports, varying in their accounts of me or my 
person—that power is not on earth that could have saved me from the 
ignominious fate of the vilest of traitors. 

“I can enly pity the sceptic, who will, no doubt, say it was a mere 
chance that my passport was kept back from me. Never in my life, be- 
sides, was my passport taken from me by an innkeeper: how little like- 
ly such a thing is to happen, they who have travelled most will be best 


| able tojudge And supposing your passport were thus taken away, how 


much more unlikely still were it that you should forget at parting to ask 


| for it, or your host forget to return it! 


“No! I say again, with the proofs I have of a good Providence order- 
ing the affairs of men, I should merit to be repreached, by infidels them- 
selves, as a soul incapable of gratitide, could I believe my steps to be 
direeted by no higher, no holier power than my own poor prudence, or 
than blind chance. And so, gentlemen, that is my story; and I crave 
your pardon for troubling you with it; but it has turned out longer than I 


| counted on.” 


While the Saabian spoke, the tailor had applied himself, as if there had 
been nine of him, right manfully to the Rbine wine, and was now hardly 
clear-headed enough to give a very edifying comment on what he had 


| heard. All that he could bring out was, that he considered remarks on 


a man’s profession illibera] and beneath his notice: and that if h» could 
bring himself to think that all that about the tailor the Suabian had 
spoke of was meant aa a personality, he would the rest of the sen- 


| tence was unfortunately lost in the speaker’s increasing thickness of ar- 
| ticulation. 


a 


Tue Cuecquers.—The tefone of Osiris is generally distinguished by 
the ornament of the checquers. This simbol, corresponding with a chess- 
board, has been the emblem immemorially throughout the East of the 
vicisitudes of good and evil, of light and darkness. There is a singular 
association connected with this simbol, devoted to Osiris-Bacchus in 
Egypt. Where do we next meet with it? It ornaments the walls and 
ceilings of the tombs devoted to priests and priestesses of Bacchus in 
Etruria. Campanari, recently in London, exhibited Etrurian tombs so 
decorated. Where do we find it next? On the door-posts of the publi- 
cans of Pompeii, the vintners under the protection of Bacchus the god of 
wine. We find the checquers next in this country. Where? On the 
shields of the Marmions. Why? Because to the Marmions was assign- 
ed, by William the Conquerer, the protection of the vineyards and vint- 
ners of England. Finally, we find the checquers on the door-posts of 
the London publicans of the present day—the line of the connexion with 
the throne of Osiris being thus traced through a period of 4000 years.— 
Westminster Review. 
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VIRGINIA WATER. 
: No nook in old England has oftener been the subject chosen by the ar- 
tist than Virginia Water, in Windsor Park. It is the scene of many eve- 


add a magical effect to the characteristics of a scene highly romantic in 
itself; and all that wealth ingenuity and taste can accomplish, combines 
to make these royal pastimes vie with the descriptions in the Arabian 





ning fetes, when royal aquatic playthings, as above represented, are ca- 


pable of being used with most efieet. Miniature slips ard squadrons 





Nights. 





An Awxwarp Ciacumstance.—In consequence of the quantity of 
base coin circulated in Bristol, the magistrates gave orders to the po. 
lice to be very strict in the apprehension of persons guilty of so se- 
rious an offence. In the discharge of this duty a painful occurrence 
took place on Wednesday. Mrs. Gregory, the wifeof Mr. Gregory, 
solicitor, went into the High street Market, and having purchased | 
some fruit, tendered a sixpence in payment. When the coin was in 
the woman’s hand, she observed that it bore an unusual appearance, 
and Mrs. Gregory was about to give her another, when she was as- | 
tonished to find that all the silver in her purse had the same appear- 
ance. Upon this a policerian, not in uniform, took her by the arm, 
put the money in his pocket, and said, ‘come with me.” Mrs. Gre. | 
gory, in a terrified and fainting state, was taken to the etation house, 
although an explanation as to who she was had been given, the rules 
of the police requiring that a person Once in custody must not be 
liberated before being conveyed to the station. On ariving there, 
the singular fact was ascertained that the color of the silver had been 
changed by mercury, which had escaped from a thermometer which | 
Mrs. Gregory had in her pocket, and she was then discharged. In | 
consequence of this occurrence, her husband preferred a complaint | 
against the police for “ excess of duty,” which he was fally autho. 
rised to do by the act of parliament. The magistrates, however, 
thought that, under all the circumstances, the police had only dune 
what was proper, and the complaint was dismissed. Mrs. Gregory 
has ever since been confined to her bed by illness. 


Ans Intsa AncuMEeNT.—As the late Mr. G., a farmer at Duddingstone, | 
nce stood athis gate, an Irish lad came up to him and requested tobe 
employed. Mr G.—* Go away, Sir! 


[ will never employ any of your 
countrymen again.” 


Irishman—“ Why, your honor? Sure we are good 

workers ! God Bless you! do give me a job.” Mr. G.—“ No, Sir, I 
won't; for the last Irishman I employed died on my hands, and I was 
forced to bury him at my own charge.” Trishman—* Ah, your honor! 
you need not fear that of me; for I can get a certificate that I never died 
in the employment of any master I ever served!” 
5 oo Sed 


this. Poor Pat got employment, and without the certificate 


There was no resisting 


Rear Cuarnacter.—Morland, author of La Capricieuse, was in a 
box of the theatre during the first representation of that comedy.— 
The pit loudly expressing disapprobation at the extravagance and 
improbability of some traits in this character, the author became im. 
patient. He put his head out of the box, and called out, “ Know, | 
gentlemen, this is the very picture of my mu:her.in.law. Whatdo | 
you say now?” 


| one which was smothered in the mud, alive. 


————— 


Novet Binv Trar.—A day or two since, the water in a large 
mill-pond upon the estate of Mr. Mason, at Salthill, was drawn off 
for a temporary purpose, an eel trap, composed of wicker, being left 
in the centre, lying upon the surface of the mud. The next morn- 
ing, one of Mr. Mason’s men observing something moving, and evi- 
dently alive, in the basket, and supposing there was a g * catch” 
of eels, unintentionally overlooked, waded through the mud to se- 
cure them. Instead of eels, however, the basket cantained five moor 
hens, in excellent condition, and the whole, with the exception of 
This is perhaps the 
first time that a quantity of this, or indeed any other, description of 
the winged tribe were trapped in an eel-basket. 


Wesixixster Avsey.—Indeed to eur minds there is nothing so 
saddening as a visit to Westminster Abbey. There is an incubus over 
everything : the fees, the incivility of vergers, the hurrying round ina 
mixed and incongruous party, the longing over amoment’s glance at beau- 
ties which are either entirely concealed from one, or from which one is 
heaitlessly driven ; the scoffs and jests which one is compelled to hear 
from the party to which, like the victims of the Italian tyrant, one is 
bound ; the impossibility of seeing or perceiving the pile as a whole; 
the ever present feeling of iron gates and threepenny fees ; all these, to- 
gether with the barbarism of the modern monuments, and the paltriness 
of the modern ornaments, make a whole of extreme wretchedness.— 
From the Lcclesiologist, a periodical by the Cambridge Camden So- 


| ciety. 


Sitkworus.—The silkworm, previous to its change froma the cat. 
erpillar to the chrysalis, forms for itself a casement of-silky fila. 
ments, termed by naturalists a cocoon. Ten thousand of these co. 
coons produce on an average about five poundsof silk ; and a thread 
unwound from one of thein, which weighed three grains, has mea- 
sured four hundred yards. When we consider the immense quantit 
of silk used at present, the number of caterpillars which produce it 
will exceed calculation. Think but of the cocoon of a silk work! 
How many hands, how many machines, does not this little ball put 
in motion! Of what riches should we not have been deprived, if 
the moth of the silk worm had been born a moth without having been 
previously a caterpillar! 


“Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth, 
And set to work millions of spinning worms, 
That in their green shops weave the smooth haired silk 
To deck her sons.” —Comus. 
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THE CONVALESCENT. 


BY CHARLES LAMB. 


A pretty severe fit of indisposition, which, under the name of a ner- 
vous fever, bas made a prisoner of me fur some weeks past, and is but 
slowly leaving me, has reduced me to an incapacity of reflecting upon 
any topic foreign vo itwelf. Expect no healthy conclusions from me this 
month, reader; I can offer you only sick men’s dreams. 

And truly the whole state of sickness is such: for what else is it but a 
magnificent dream for a man to lie a-bed, and draw day-light curtains 
about him; and, shutting out the sun, to induce a total oblivion of all 
the works which are going on under it? To become insensible to all the 
operations of life, except the beatings of one feeble pulse? 

If there be a regal solitude, it is a sick bed. How the patient lords 
it there! what caprices he acts without control! how king-like he sways 
his pillow—iumbling, and tossing, and shifting, and raising, and lower- 
ing, and thumping, and flatting, and moulding it, to the éver-varying re- 
quisitions of bie throbbing temples. , ; 

He changes sides oftener than a politician. Now he lies full length, 
shen half-length, obliquely, transversely, head and feet quite across the 
bed ; and none accuses of tergiversation. Within the four curtains he is 
absolute, They are his Mare Clausum. 

How sickness enlarges the dimensions of a man’s self to himself ! he 
is his own exclusive object. Supreme selfishness is inculcated upon him 
as his only duty. ’Tis the Two Tables of the Law to him. He has no- 
thing to think of but how to get well. What passes out of doors, or 
within them, so he hear not the jarring of them, affects him not. 

A litle while ago he was greatly concerned in the event of a law-suit, 
which was to be the making or the marring of his dearest friend. He 
was to be seen trudging about upon this man’s errand to fifty quarters of 
the town at once, jogging this witness, refreshing that solicitor. The 
cause was to come on yesterday. He is absolutely as indifivrent to the 
decision, as if it were a question to be tried at Pekin. Peradventure 
from some whispering, going on about the house, not intended for his 
hearing, he picks up enough to mike him understand, that things went 
c1oss-grained in the Court yesterday, and his friend is ruined. But the 
word *‘friend,” and the word “ruin,” disturb him no more than s0 
much jargen. He is not to think cf anything but how to get better. 


What a world of forcign cares are merged ia that absorbing consider- | 


ation ! 

He has put on the strong armor of sickness, he is wraptin the callous 
hide of suffering; be keeps his sympathy, like curious vintage under 
trusty lock and key, for his own use only. 


He hes pitying himself, honing and moaning to himself; he yearneth 


over himself; his bowels are even melted within him, to tink what he 
suffers; he is net ashamed to weep over himself. 

He is forever plotting how to do some goed to himself; studying little 
stratagems and artificial alleviations. 

He makes the most of himself ; dividing himself, by an allowed fic- 
tien, into as many distinct individuals as he hath sore and surrowing 
members. 
upon his poor aching head, and that dull pain which, dozing or waking, 
lay in it all the past night like a log, or palpable substance of pain, not 
to be removed without opening the very scull, as it seemed, to take it 
thence. Or he pities his long, clammy, attenuated fingers. 

assionates himself all over; and his bed is a very discipline of buman- 
ty, and tender heart. 

He is his own sympathizer, and instinctively feels that none can so well 
perform the office for him. 
Only that punctual face of the old nurse pleases him, that annuunces his 
broths, and his cordials. He likes it because it is so unmoved, and be- 
cause he can pour forth his feverish ejaculations before it as undeservedly 
as to his bed-post. 

To the world’s business he is dead. He understands not what the 
eallings and occupations of mortals are; only he has a glimmering con- 
ceit of some such thing, when the doctor makes his daily call: and even 
in the lines of that busy face he reads no multiplicity of patients, but 
solely conceives of himself as the sick man. ‘To what other uneasy 
couch the good man is hastening, when he slips out of his chamber, fold- 


ing up his thin douceur so carefully for fear of rustling—is no speculation | 
He thinks only of the regular return | 


which he can at present entertain. 
of the same phenomenon at the same hour to morrow, 


Household rumors touch him not. Some faint murmur, indicative 
of life going on within the house, soothes him, while be knows not dis- 
tinctly what it is. He is not to know anything, not to think of anything. 
Servants gliding up end down the distant staircase, treading as upon vel- 


cog » » } ig-ve! bare | . . ° . 
vet, gently keep his ear awake, so long as he troubles not _ t - va | ately produced a readable article which was subsequently copied into 
now lec ge | 


ther than with some feeble guess at their errands. Exacier 
would be a burthen to him; he can just endure the pressure of conjec- 
ture. He opens his eye faintly at the dull stroke of the muffled knocker, 
and closes it again without asking “who wes it?” He is flattered by a 
general notion that inquiries are making after him, but he cares not to 


p e of the inquirer. : : We lbush | : : > ’ 
know the name of the inquirer. In the general stillness, and awful hush | greatly wished to bave it translated into French—for what purpose was 


of the house, he lies in state, and feels his sovereignty. 


To be sick is to enjoy monarchal prerogatives. 


Compare the silent 
tread, and quiet ministry. almost by the eye only, with which he ia served | 
—with the careless demeanor, the unceremonious goings in and out (slap- 
ping of doors, or leaving of them open) of the very same attendants, 
when he is getting a little better—and you will confess, chat from the 





Sometimes he meditates—as of a thing apart from bim— | 


He com- | 


He cares for few spectators to his tragedy. | 


Philippe on Tuesday July 26. 


bed of sickness (throne let me rather call it) to the elbow chair of eon- 
valescence, is a fall from dignity, amounting to deposition. 

How convalescence shrinks a man back to his pristine stature! where 
is now the space, which he oceupied so lately, in his own, in the family’s 
eye? The scene of his regalities, his sick room, which was his presence 
chamber, where he lay and acted his despotic fancies—how is it reduced 
to acommon bed-room! The trimness of the very bed has something 
petty and unmeaning about it. It is made every day. How unlike to 
that wavy, many-furrowed, oceanic surface, which it presented so short 
a time since, when to make it was a service not to be thought of oft- 
ener than three or four days revolutiuns, when the patient was with pain 
and grief tc be lifted fer a little while out of it, to submit to the encroach- 
ments of unwelcome neatness, and decencies which his shaken frame de- 
precated ; then to be lifted into it again, for another three or four days’ 
respite, to flounder it out of shape again, while every fresh furrow was 
a historical record of some shifting posture, some uneasy turning, some 
seeking for a little ease ; and the shrunken skin scarce told a truer story 
than the crumpled coverlid. 

Hushed are those mysterious sighs—those groans—so much more 
awful, while we knew not from what caverns of vast hidden suffering 
they proceeded. The Lernean pangs arequenched. The riddle of sick- 
ness is solved ; and Philoctetes is become an ordinary personege. 

Perbaps some relic of the sick man’s dream of greatness survives in 
the still lingering visitations of the medical attendent. But how is he 
too changed with every thing else ! Can this be he—this man of news 
—of chat—of anecdote—of every thing but physic—can this be he, whe 
so lately came between his patient and his cruel enemy, as on some sol- 
emn embassy from Nature, erecting herself intoa high mediating party ? 
—Pshaw ! ’tis some old woman. 

Farewell with him all that made sickness pompous—the epe}! that 
hushed the household—the desart-like stillness, felt throughout its in- 
most chambers—the mute attendance—the inquiry by looks—the still 


| sofier delicacies of self-attention—the sole and single eye of distemper 


alone fixed upon itself—world-thoughts excluded—the man a world up- 


| to himself—his own theatre— 


What a speck he has dwindled into ! 


In this flat swamp of coavalesence, left by the ebb of sickness, yet far 
enough from the terra firma of established health, your note, dear Editor, 
reached me, requesting—an article. In Articulo Mortis, thought I ; but 
it is something hard—and the quibble, wretched as it was, relieved me. 
The summons, unseasonable as it appeared, seemed to link me on again 
to the petty business of life, which 1 had lost sight of ; a gentle call to 
activity, however trivial ; a wholesome weaning from that preposterous 
dream of self-abso:ption—the pully state of sickness—in which I confess 


| to have lain so long, insensible 10 the magazines. and monarchies of the 


world alike ; to its laws and to its literature. The hypechondriac flatus 
is subsiding ; the acres, which in imagination I had spread over—for the 
sick man swells in the sole contemplation of his single sufferings, till be 
becomes a Tityus to himself—are wasting toa span: and for the giant of 
self-importance, which I was so lately, you have me once egein in my 
natural pretensions—the lean and meagre figure of your insignificant con- 


| tributor. 


—— a 


rhe following anecdote is related by the Paris correepondent of the 
New York Union; and the person so honored by royalty, as Major Noah 
tells us, is one of the editors of Galignani’s Messenger, who is the letter 


| writer of the Union; 


A very curious circumstance has Jately occurred here, the facts of 
which, without mentioning names, for obvious reasons, may interest you. 
It shows how very sensitive the Royal Family of France are to any 
thing referring to the late Duke of Orleans, 

You may remember that the French Chambers were opened by Louis 
One of the editors of Galignani’s Mes- 
senger went to the Chambers to get materials for an account of the 
ceremony, which, from the peculiar circumstances of the case, (it being 


| an extraordinary session, on acconnt of the Duke of Orleans’ death) was 
| expected to be at once imposing and interesting. 


His account was to 
appear in the second or evening edition of Galignani, which comes out 
every day at half-past two, P, M. 

As the sitting of the Chamsers was not over until two, there was very 
little time to draw up the report. However, part was written in the 
Chamber—part was in type before the Chambers met, (you know how 
these things are done) and the concluding part in the printing, officer, 
Galignani himself distributing the copy among the compositors. The 


| whole account was in the paper at the usual publishing hour, and the 


writer, having thus anticipated the French evening papers, and fortun- 


almost every paper in London, considered himself as having got through 


| rather a ticklish job with credit. 


Two days after, the Duke d’Aumale’s librarian came down to Galig- 
nani’s, show'ng a letter written to him by the Duke, saying shat the 
Queen and Royal Family had béen much struck with the article, and 
not stated. The writer of the article happened to be present when this 
message from Royalty was delivered, mentioned that he had eo written 
it, that he was happy it had pleased the Queen, and that, as he knew 
French as well as English, he would himself translate the ariicle for her 
Majesty. 

The Librarian then had a private conference with him, and stated that 
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the Queen, #ho is a very respectable English scholar, had wept bitterly 
at the account—which rather particularly described Louis Phillippe’s 
demeanor in the Chambers, when reading the speech alluding to the 
fatal necessity for a Regency Bill—and that every member of the Royal 
Family bad seen and was struck with it. Exiquette warrented the wri- 
ter’s sending one of his cards to the Queen, and anotker to the Duke 
2’ Aumale, with a message expressive of devotedness and smypathy. The 
result was, that the “gentleman of the press” received two letters of 
thanks, one from the Queen and the other from the Duke d’ Aumale, with 
an imtimation that his presence at Court would be acceptable. 

Perhaps this newspaper e«pisode is unique in its way. In no other 
country in Europe, would Royalty have condescended to notice the 
hemble article, supplied, on the spur of the moment, to a newspaper.— 
As for noticing the writer of the article, stern etiquette would intervene. 
Fancy Queen Victoria writing a letter of thanks to a newspaper man in 
Ragland ! 

—————— EE 
From Tait's Edinburgh Magazine for October 
THE SONG OF OCTOBER.—No. X. 


“ Now that September's full feast is all over, 
And earth and her myriad breathers are blest ; 
To the swallow’s farewell, and the cry of the plover 
Sweet nature would sink to repose on Earth’s breast: 
Unrobe her, 
October, 
And lay her to rest, 
Lullaby, lullaby, lullaby.” 


Il. 
Bo chanted the winds round my pinnace of cloud, 
Gyrating for ever, a frolicksome crowd ; 
For they waited for me, unbounded in glee, 
Assured while I live, they may wander forth free. 


ILf. 
I would fain be a gentle mother, 
As soft as the dew I weep, 
Or the murmur of each to ether 
As I hush my babes to sleep ; 
The forester tall, 
Who towers o'er all, 
And the bines that round him creep; 
With the simple weeds that finda tongue, 
Proclaiming God their roots among ; 
I would close their wings, and soft and slow, 
Svop their green pulse, and their juices flow, 
For they need the sleep which no dream may break, 
Till spring to her flowers shouts out “ Awake!” 
I would do it thus, with the tender sigh 
Of a loving heart, and a smiling eye, 
While the winds breathed only lullaby :— 


IV. 
But hark! From those oaks at the forest’s bounds, 
A mocking comes forth, and a tittering sound; 
What boots it? [ must strip them bare 
As ever the boughs of their father were. 
I will take their proud full branches 
Of gnarled or dainty form, 
Hurling leafy avalanches 
In thunder down the storm. 
They have felc the brand of my ireful hand, 
And the withering gripe of my scathing hand. 
In the tempest’s roar, midst their branches hoar, 
When their sturdiest boles I cracked,— 
O’er their angry throes my voice aruse 
Like a deafening cataract : 
Haze arms [clove from their innost grove, 
Till they writhed and howled with pain, 
And darkened the air with fragments bare, 
On my furious hurricane. 


Vv. 
I will do it again, and with funeral pall 
Of a ghastly hue will envelope them all: 
For my mission's unfilled till the fast-coming rain 
Can creep to the Earth's covered grariaries again.— 
When the vole-mouse has burrowed, when the squirrel’s conceal- 


And the [ris-robed snake has forsaken the field, Led, 

And the millions of germens, create by the sun, 

Are scattered and earthed—rhen my missionis dome. J. A. O. 
— 

Aw Invistare Companion.—A correspondent in the Liverpool Albion | 
gives the followiag narrativs:—' A young lady of fifteea, in good health, 
and a mind by nature and education superior to her years, and a strength 
of reasoning superior to her imagination, without superstition and almost 
without fear, has recently been attended by an invisible being, whose 


footsteps she can distinctly hear, not always, but occasionally, during her 
walka, whore no echoes could arise, and frequently in the house, where 


| 
| 
| 
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she can plainly hear its steps ascend the stairs and come into the room, 
sometimes standing behind her, and often sighing, its breathings being ag 
palpable as if the warm breath of a human being was uttering a similar 
exhalation. You will, no doubt, laugh at the simplicity of this relation, 
and say it is a childish story; but the honour and the innocence of the 
heart of her of whom I speak precludes the possibility of deception oo 
her part, and from her great strength of mind I am sure that she is not 
led away by idle fancies. She has frequently attempted to speak to this 
aerial being, but a something, which she says is not fear, seems to choke 
her utterance. She, but more particularly her friends have treaied this 
subject with some ridicule: but a singular corroboration of its unaccount- 
able truth has recently occurred, of which 1 bave just been witness. A 
favorite cat, that is often in the habit of lying on her bed, seems frequent- 
ly conscious of its presence, and this night 1 had an opportunity of seeing 
its strange probability. The good, the loved, the innocent had just re 
peated her evening prayer, when the cat lying on the bed suddenly sprung 
up, as if some stranger had entered the room, and, looking for a moment 
in a particular direction, jumped off and ran down stairs. The direction 
was the same towards which the young lady looked, quietly saying, “TI 
heard it come in, and it stood just there ;” for it seems to pass away on 
her speaking to her friends, or come and go, of its own accord, without 
any circumstance that can mark or cause its unpleasant attendance.— 
There is no possible inducemeut to cheat me, and [ have none to delude 
you. The ridicule attached to such dreams, beyond philosophy, will cer 
tainly force me to adopt a ficticious signature—all else is fact; and though 
J am as great a sceptic as any man living, I cannot disbelieve what I 
have writtea, which I pray some of your uccult readers to interpret.” 
i 


A West Esp Boarpine-House —A mixed company at any dinner- 
table is a subject of curious observation—of various philosophical specu- 
lations; but that which congregates round a west-end boarding-house 
table d’hote is one superlatively pregnamt with the purest elements of 
remark and reflection. Not one out of these twenty or five-and-cwenty 
individuals who sit down daily here ostensibly for the sole simple pur 
of oiling their animal machines, who has not some covert, duplex, triplex, 
or quadruplex motive for so doing. Not one who has not some under- 
hand game to play, some assumed character to sustain, some fictitious 
part to enact, some secret plot to weave or to unravel. Each motion has 
its design, each word its mission, each look its instruction—and more or 
less the opposites of those which they seem. You notice yon pale deli- 
cate lady, with the languishing eyes and frame as transparent as alabaster 
—she who touches not a morse! of food and who seems as though, snipe 
like, she lived on suction alone, and that most probably the pure juice of 
the water-lily—you would hardly dream in your phitecuphe that that 
moon-tinted being has managed to pass through her dainty portal, not 
two hours since, a lunch composed of a pound and a half of nearly raw 
beef-steak, with the supplementary etceteras of a pot of stout, choese, 
fruit, and vegetables. You notice yon gaily habited little dame who is 
so very particular in her choice of dishes, who turns up her nose at 
thing brought to table, and who eats and speaks of the viands as if, like 
a feminine Atlas, she supported the whole establishment on her shoulders. 
Possibly you will gape with astonishment when we assure you that that 
saucy lady has never paid a shilling for her board for the last twelve 
months, and that she is under perpetual notice to quit—a notice received 
with a laugh of contempt for the vulgar person who gives it, as well as 
for the vulgar law which suggests it. The chief duty of every individual 
at a west-end boarding.house dinner-table, is t» talk as much as possible 
about himself—that is, as much as his imagination will furnish in aid of 
his sustaining the character which he chooses to play. Great relations— 
powerful acquaintances—temporary derangement of finances—mysterious 
circumstances—strict incognitos—incurable afflictions of the heart-—desire 
to see life; these are the most usual themes, openly avowed or trickingly 
hinted at, on which the present position of the speaker is founded; but 
these vary, or others are substituted, according to the judgment and cre 
ative fancy of each autobiographer.—T'ke Metropolitan for Oct. 

——_— 


Deatu or tHe Heaviest Man in Exnotasp.—Died on the 17th ult. 
after a short illness, Mr. Henry Fioyd, of Romsey, bricklayer, aged 47. 
Deceased was well known from his having, within the laat few years, at- 
tained such an enormous bulk as to become an objecc of curiosity and 
astonishment. Although his weight exceeded thirty-two stune of 14lbs., 
he rode about in his cart with apparent ease, attended to his business, 
and was a constant attendant at church (where a new pew had been 
made on purpose for him) until within a week of his death. He wasa 
shrewd and intelligent man, good natured, and much respected. The 
corpse was removed from his house on Friday last, a large opening hav- 
ing been made in the wall below the bed-room window’so as to let the 
coffin, which was of an immense size, slide down some planks with ropes; 
it was then conveyed to the grave on a truck, drawn by a number of men, 


followed by his family and friends; and it is supposed there were at least 
two thousand persons at the funeral. 





His coffin was seven feet in length, 


| which, with the shell, contained nearly two hundred feet of inch board, 


It was three feet two inches in widch, and two feet six inches in depth.— 
Wills Independent. 


oe 


On Taomas Aginas’ visit ty wou, .» ope showed him in his closet 


a vast quantity of wealth, and added, “ You see the Church eannot now 
sy silver and gold have I none.’ “ True, (replied Phomas), neither 
can she any longer say to the sick and infirm, take up thy bed aad wali " 
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NEW YORK, OCTOBER 29, 1842. 


MONEY AND TRADE. 

Foreign exchanges are more active, and rates are firmer at 106 a 1064 
on London, and 5.42 on France. The supply of good bills is limited. 

We cannot notice any increased movement in the several markets.— 
Cotton is in fair demand for export. The sales of the last four days 
amount to 1808 balee—prices however are in favor of the purchaser. 

Western Flour is in good demand. Southernkinds remain dull. Ohio 
and Michigan, $4.184 a $4.25; Genesee $4.25 a $4.314; 500 bble. 
Southern via. New Orleans sold for $4.124 ; Georgetown $4.624 ; Penn- 
sylvania $4.50; Brandywine $4.75 a $4.874; Rye Flour $3.12} a 
$3.374; Buckwheat $2.50 a $2.62); Jersey Meal $2.75; Maryland 
Corn 47 cents measure; Northern do 56 cents measure and 52 cents 
weight; Rye 62 cents; Barley 49 cents. 

Ashes are rather dull, A few Pots were disposed of at $5,50, and 
Pearls at $5,874. Whiskey in drudge casks and barrels is in limited re- 
quest at 20 cents per gallon. 


Burrato, October 24.—The wheat and flour dealers are active to- 
day, and all the canal craft busy taking incargoes. 65 cents appears to 
be the highest mark for wheat, although sales of inferior have been made 
at 624. %3,50 is about as high as flour will go. 

Battimore, October 28.—Howard street Flour is declining at $4: 
City Mills $4,12§ ; Susquehanna $4,25. Wheat brings from 50 to 85 
cents for Maryland red as in quality. A parcel of Pennsylvania white 
not fully pure, sold at 86c. Oid Corn 46 @ 47c, and new 30 to 40.— 
Maryland Rye 48c. Pennsylvania 60c. Oats 20 @ 22c. No ehange 
in barrelled provisions. Whiskey 22c, in hhds. and 23 in brls. 


The Comptroller of this State has issued a circular, from which it ap- 
pears that, by bank failures for the last two years, the loss to the Safety 
Fund, being the circulating notes of ten banks, excluding the Lewis 
County Bank, will be $2,063,504; which will consume the original capi- 
tal of the Safety Fund and the contributions of half of one per cent on 
the capitals of all the banks to January, 1849, inclusive. After the ar 
rearages are paid off, the banks must continue to pay half of one per 


cent. annually, for six years, to make up a new fund. This will termi- | 


nate in January, 1855, provided there are no more failures among the 
Safety Furd Banks. 

The acknowledged indebtedness of the ten failed banks, at the time 
they were enjoined, over and above their circulation, amounted to 
$1,135,709; and the collections from their assetts amount, so far, only to 
$781,412. 

The discounted bills in most of the banks are very large in amount 
but the Receiver of the Commercial Bank of New-York estimates that 
only about ten thousand dollars will be realized from three hundred and 


eight thousand doliars of this class of assets. In ten months the Receiv- 
er of the Bank of Buffalo has collected only $2,181 79 from the assets 


The circular says : 


of that Bank, while the Comptroller, in less that five months, has col- | rived in safety at Havana. 


lected and redeemed more than $423,000 of the cirenlating notes of the 
same. There has been paid on the assets of the Commercial Bank of 
Buffalo only $11,000, while the outstanding notes for the Safety Fund to 
redeem amount to $488,000. The payments to the Receiver of the 
Commercial Bank of Oswego amount to $2,400: the Watervleit Bank 
about $8,000. A statement has not been obtained from the Clinton 
County Bank, but the sum collected probably does not exceed those of 
the Commercial Bank of Oswego and Buffalo. Judging from these indi- 
cations there is no reason to believe that an amount equal to the debts of 


the banks will ever be realized from the assets in the hands of the Re- | 


ceivers. 

From this statement it would appear that the Safety Fund is like too 
many other public funds in this country just now. The liabilities against 
it for outztanding notes, excluding the Lewis County Bank, amount to 
$600,000—the balance of the fund in hand is $60,000 only; and, under 
the most favorable circumstances there can be no new fund until 1855. 

Mr. Wyman, late President of the Phcenix Bank in Charlestown, 
Maes., and Messrs. Brown and Wm. H. Skinner, who were mixed up 
with him in his defaulting transactions, have been held to bail, the first in 


$40,000, and the two others in $20,000 each, for their appearence for 


trial. It is tobe hoped that Massachusetts will vindicate her reputation 
in disposing of this case. 


Altered notes on the Bank of Baltimore, changed from two dollars to | 
ten, are in circulation in Baltimore. They are signed by C. C. Jameison, | 


Cashier, and J. H. McCulloh, President ; whereas the genuine ten dollar 
notes are not signed by these gentlemét. 


Letters from Havana state that bills on the Government of the United | 
States were selliug at 3 per cent. discount for 30 day bills, while individ- | 


val 60 day bills were at 2 per cent. premium, 





BROTHER JONATHAN. 


Mopgst.—Mr. Degrand, of Worcester, Mass., has presented an ac- 
count against the Western Railroad for ‘lobbying’ to obtain a loan 
from the State, for $200,000. The directors refuse to pay up, and he 
threatens a law suit. 

—a 


Caution to InsuRERS.—A very important insurance case was de- 
cided in the Superior Court on Thursday. William B. Bend sued the 
Georgia Insurance Company for $25,000 upon policies of insurance on 
merchandize not extra uazardous contained in the warehouse 45 Cedar 
street, which was burnt 14th Dec. 1339. Defendants proved that there 
were stored in the garret of the warehouse when it was burnt eight casks 
of glassware, which article was extra hazardous by the terms of the po- 
licies. On this ground a non-suit was moved, which the Court granted. 


US” We regret to learn from the Nashville Whig, that General Jackson 
received u painful injury in the forehead on Thursday, the 13th instant, 
by the upsetting of Major Donelson’s carriage, near the Hermitage, in 
which he was riding out to visit a sick neighbor. The accident was oc- 
casioned by the restiveness of the horses, which the driver was unable to 
control. 


Cot. Epwarps was on Tuesday conducted to the State Prison at 
Sing Sing by Deputy Sheriff A. M. C. Smith, to commence his ten years 
term of imprisonment. In order to give new lightness to his ideas in 
that dark abode, it is understood he is te be employed in carpet weaving. 


There are 730 males and 74 females in the state prison at Sing Sing. 
Twenty-four have been discharged by expiration of sentence the present 
month, and twenty have been sent to that institution from this city. 


The Hon. William Upham, of Montpelier, was chosen on Friday, as 
Senator from Vermont, to represent that state for six years from the 4th 
of March next. The Hon. Charles K. Williams was re-elected Chief 
Justice of the State Supreme Court. 


Tue Horz Corron Mitt at Scituate, R. I. was burnt up on Wed- 
nesday morning last. It contained 40,000 spindles and gave employment 
to a very large number of girls. Me. Talbot, the proprietor, was insured 
at Providence and Haitford for $24,000. 


Steamboat Exviza.—The Captain and crew of this unfortunate boat 
which was recently sunk in the Mississippi by striking a snag, have ar- 
rived at St. Louis. The clerk says that at least thirty lives are known 
to be lost. The officers of the boat had great difficulty to prevent a por- 
tion of the deck passengers stealing the articles saved as fast as they 
were brought on shore. 


Lieut. N. G. Bay, U.S. Navy, who was recently tried before the Naval 
Court Martial in this city, on charges of drunkenness, absence without 
leave, &c., was found guilty and dismissed from the service. The Pre- 
sident has approved this sentence. 


The Nashville papers state that Gon. Jackson has entirely recovered 
from the injury received by the upsetting of a carriage. 

The Century Plant, from Albany, has arrived, and is now exhibiting at 
Thorburn’s in John street. 


Tue Sorway.—The Royal West India Mail Steamer Solway has ar 


0 


“PUFFER HOPKINS,” A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL, 
BY CORNELIUS MATHEWS, ESQ. late Editor of the “ Arcturus” Magazine— 
author of the * Motsey Book,” and other popular works. 

This is a humorous descriptive tale of the career of a modern politician and 
financier. Itis written much in the Pickwickian style, and some of tlre charac- 
ters are quite as graphically portrayed as is the immortal “ Samivel” of Boz. 
The admirers of Mr. Mathews’s writings often allude to him as the “ Boz” of 


| America, and we doubt not that this new work, in point of sarcasm and quiet 


humor, will fully sustain his reputation. 

We have purchased the copyright of “ Puffer Hopkins” at a heavy expense, 
but shall publish it at the uniform price of all the Brother Jonathan Novels»— 
trusting that the liberal patronage of the public to an ORIGINAL AMERICAN 
NOVEL of rare merit, will compensate for the enterprise. 

In about ten days, the above work will be published complete in an Extra 
Double Brother Jonathan. Price 12) cents, or ten copies for one dollar. | 

——— a 
NEW POPULAR NOVEL—*“ PHINEAS QUIDDY,” 
By JOHN POOLE, Esq., Author of “Paul Pry,” “ Little Pedlington, &c., &c. 

Speaking of this new work, Colburn’s New Monthly says :—* Mr- Poole is a 


| humorist of acknowledged power, and the work before us is one of the most at- 
| tractive productions ever presented to the public in this now so very popular de- 
| partment of literature.” Just published in an Extra Double Brother 


, onathan, 
at 12} cents, or ten copies for one dollar. 


MARRIED. 


At Jersey City, on Tuesday, 18th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Barry, Mr. Abel G. 


| Hugget to Miss Alginette Eugenia Purdy, both of this city. 


In this city, on the 25th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Creagh, Mr. Josiah P. Kaapp to 
Miss Mary C. Moore, all of this city. 


On the 25th inst., by the Rey. Fred’k F. Cornell, Mr. Jabez B. Gardner to Mrs. 
Hannah McCane, all of this city. 


On the 26th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Phillips, Edward Cowles to Esther B. Mou!- 


DIED. 
On the 26th inst., Jacob Frederic Hertzel, jr., aged 23. 
On the 25th inst., Catharine Brown, aged 29. 
On the 25th inst., Ann, wife of Thomas Wollat, aged 39. 
On the 25th inst., Mrs. Mary Cook, aged 59, 


| ton, all of this city. 





